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READERS WRITE 





“In This Grave Time’’ 

Please let me express my thanks and 
appreciation for your splendid editorial 
in PATHFINDER of September 16. It ex- 
presses my sentiments and thoughts per- 
fectly and, I am sure, the sentiments and 
thoughts of thousands of others in the 
United States today, especially the moth- 
ers and fathers of boys. 

Mrs. George A. Taylor 
Gainesville, Fla. 
® - * 

May we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion for a helpful and timely editorial. 
“In This Grave Time” is one of the most 
sensible messages we have read. We wish 
everybody in our country could read and 
heed it. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Howard 
San Antonio, Tex. 

I have just read “In This Grave Time” 
and can not refrain from sending you a 
line of appreciation for the sane, sensible 
solution of what we Americans must do 
in regard to this wicked, cruel war. 

Hattie E. Rogers Saylor 
Sherwood, O. 


Propaganda? 

The lead article in your September 16th 
issue is, in my opinion, an out-and-out 
propaganda article. As an American, I 
believe that any propaganda for either 
the Allies or for the Central Powers is 
detrimental to our democracy ... Why 
don’t you try to be American? Instead 
of endeavoring to sway public opinion so 
that, for the sake of munitions profits, we 
should make ourselves vulnerable to fight 
for land-greedy and material-greedy Euro- 
pean powers, why not try to be neutral? 
Preach preparedness, mobile coast de- 
fense, and a powerful navy to keep these 
jealous, material-loving scrappers away 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

O. H. Goetz 
Chicago, Il. 


Wrong Title? 

I protest against this being called a 
“World” war. That name implies that 
America is involved and would be influ- 
ential in bringing that about. Call it 
“European” or anything else. 

Mrs. A.J. Ullery 
Niles, Mich. 


The Neutrality Fight 

I hope you will throw your full weight 
in favor of repealing the embargo. Sit- 
uated as we are, we have to help one side 
or the other. So far, we’ve helped to kill 
Poles and Chinese. Let’s stop it! 

Addison Hogue 

Washington, D. C. 

The expected has happened. Things 
have turned out as President Roosevelt 
feared. The last session of Congress 
fought and fairly successfully beat the 
President. The President told Congress 
it had endangered the peace of the world 
by failing to repeal the Neutrality Law. 
Adolph Hitler knew when to start this 
war. Although the war was long believed 
to be inevitable, twelve men can be held 
morally responsible ... The totalitarian 
states have challenged the democracies; 
what are we going to do? Some day the 
citizens of this country are going to 
wake up and see the folly of this isola- 
tion policy we have been following for 





the past twenty-one years. If Hitler had 
known for a certainty that he would have 
to fight all the nations who say they love 
liberty and freedom, then he would never 
have started the war... 

Virgil Evans 
Seagraves, Tex. 


... The great majority now seems 
obsessed with the silly notion that we 
can remain both morally and economi- 
cally isolated from the rest of the world. 
A paranoiac criminal, the leader of a 
gang of criminals, threatens the devasta- 
tion of an entire hemisphere... As a 
people, have we lost both our sense of 
humor and our religious perspective? 
When a Senate isolationist says, “For me, 
the Brotherhood of Man stops with the 
boundaries of the U. S.,” he does not 
realize that he is adopting the exact 
position of Adolph Hitler. When I hear 
such sentiments applauded by masses of 
Americans I tremble for the safety of my 
country, for I know that God’s law of 
life cannot thus be set at defiance. I do 
not think that entering the war is the 
best way to do our part, but in some way 
we ought to be doing something. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith 
Mitchellville, Ia. 


* * * 
You fellow-citizens who cry in terror 
that “They will whip France and Britain 
and then jump on us!” should know that 
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if that did happen (which is 4 
possible as France has the wo;|,) 
army and England has the best | 
military defense is capable of ; 
any power or combined pov 
might attack her. You who rez 
foregone conclusion that we sh» 
be caught in the mesh of Europ.’s 4,, 
Trap should bear in mind the hard. 
hates, prejudices and lies that 
1917-18. To enter would throw De- 
mocracy into war Dictatorship Send 
not one U. S. cent or soldier to any 9)» 
foreign country regardless of w}).; 4), 
issue may be. 

Edward Suryenj 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Concerning Surpluses 

How much longer will the trad 
hard-headed and sensible Ameri 
ple swallow the silly idea that a <y, 
of wheat makes us go hungry; ()),; 
surplus of cotton makes us go une! hed: 
that a surplus of iron, copper, nicke!, Jead 
and zine causes a curtailment dus- 
trial development? Does a 
inhibit sound slumber? 

Let us begin to do a little thinking {oy 
ourselves. We can begin by acknowledy. 
ing at the outset that America’s ¢: u 
natural resources, equipment a)! per. 
sonnel comprise the necessary ingredients 
for a “prosperity” beyond anything the 
world has ever witnessed. If our economic 
system will not operate under thicse con- 
ditions, if it is appalled by the vision of 
plenty, and bogs down completely when 
confronted by a little surplus, t) t is 
high time that that economic system join 
the limbo of outmoded things .. . 

L. E. Pred re 


£ | bed 


Rushsylvania, O. 


“There Are Other Religions” 

In “Rhyme and Reason” (PATHFIND- 
ER, September 16), you quote from Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, “War wil! never 
yield but to the principles of uni\crsa! 
justice and love.” To this I ab 
agree, but, alas, behold the rem: 
“and they have no sure root bul 
religion of Jesus Christ.” There a: 
religions with just as good princi; a 
the Christian religion. The Christia 
religion does not foster justice and e 
in this respect, any more than do Hiitle 
and other dictators who claim thei: 
are the only ones worthwhile . 

Mrs. C. M. B 
Dishman, Wash. 


Praise for a New Department 
| am delighted that PATHFINDER 
is going to print “Rhyme and Reason,” 
or poetry, as it did in years gone Db) 
Some of my favorite poems in m rap 
book were from PATHFINDER. 
Mrs. F. B. Al 
Denver, Colo. 


Tramps and Woodpiles 
In the Sept. 9th issue of PATHFINDER, 


we find one man who elaims he had 4 
woodpile at his home that he invited ‘he 
tramps to work on when begging {or {004 


and in a year’s time only one man (and 
a cripple) would’ do any work . . 


I wish to say that my experience wit! 
the knight of the road is different. )U™ 
ing five years time that I lived nea’ 4 
highway, “tramps” would average @bov! 
three per week who stopped and begged 
for something to eat, and in all] that "me 
only one refused to work when introduced 


to the woodpile, and a few were s° *! 
preciative that they went unasked @''« 
their meal and performed some mor 

D. H. Williams 
Danville, Til. 
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PROPAGANDA— 


An Insidious Weapon Menaces Men’s Minds 


INCE the first cave man roared de- 
~ fiance at his enemy and thumped 
his chest to fire his own courage, there 
has never been a war without propa- 
ganda, Roman consuls in the field re- 
ported mythical victories to cheer the 
populace back home. Crusaders 
smeared their Turkish foes with 
atrocity tales. In the American Civil 
War, both North and South sent prop- 
agandists abroad to plead their causes. 

But even as it brought mass murder 
to a peak of ghastly perfection, so the 
First World War refined to a point 
never before known the techniques of 
propaganda, Whole nations were in- 
flamed with verbal poison; whole peo- 
ples were systematically schooled to 
loathe their fellow men. In the end, 
the war to break men’s bodies proved 
scarcely less devastating than the war 
to warp men’s minds. 

Last week, as the world resigned it- 
self to another long and bloody con- 
ict, strangely little was being writ- 
ten or said about the menace of propa- 
ganda, In the U. S., statemen wrestled 
with methods of preserving neutrality 
by law, extraordinary precautions 
were being taken against sabotage and 
hundreds of citizens were volunteer- 





DEVICE 


Vame-ealling: the trick of giving 
enemies a bad label (Hun, imperial- 
ist, ete.) to make neutrals condemn 
them without further thought. 


Glittering generalities: the trick of 
using vague “virtue words” (freedom, 
ivilization, ete.) to make neutrals ac- 

pt a cause without further thought. 


lransfer: the trick of identifying a 
iuse with a respected symbol or in- 
‘stitution (Christianity, democracy, 

) to mask the real motives of war. 


lestimonial: the trick of having a 
pected person endorse a cause to 
ik it with his authority. 


Card-stacking: the trick of using 

v selected facts which, though true 

in themselves, may together create a 
ly false impression. 


bund-wagon;: the trick of making it 
‘ar that all “right-thinking” peo- 
support a certain cause, which 
uld therefore be aided without 
ther question. 


Tricks & Counter-Tricks 


io Institute for Propaganda Analysis has set forth a number of techniques 
employed by the propagandist. The six listed below seem especially suited 
to war propaganda; war material containing such tricks is open to suspicion. For 
each propaganda trick, there is a counter-trick. By using these rules, the intelli- 
gent neutral may pluck the needle of truth from the haystack of propaganda. 


ing to fight foreign spies, But against 
the subtler threat of propaganda, 
against attempts to mold American 
opinion for alien ends, few voices had 
been raised. 


. «« Telltale Tracks 


To sharp eyes, nevertheless, the tell- 
tale tracks of the propagandist were 
already evident. From the pulpit of 
the huge Riverside Church in New 
York City, Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, 
a visiting British minister, told an 
American congregation that “you are 
a little too big to cover yourselves 
with sleek neutrality while we shed 
our blood.” In the French press, the 
sinking of the Athenia with 311 Amer- 
icans aboard was reported under pic- 
tures of waving American flags and 
with pointed references to the Lusi- 
fania disaster of 1915. U. S. papers 
were already speckled with strong 
pro-ally editorials and violent anti- 
German cartoons. Granting the nat- 


ural and sincere sympathies of most 
Americans for Britain and France, it 
was still easy to see that those nations 
would miss no chance to nourish their 
cause in this country. 

On the other side of the fence, a 


























DEFENSE 


Examine all names and labels applied 
to belligerents to see whether they 
have any justification in fact. 


Determine the exact meaning of 
“virtue words” and ask whether they 
accurately describe the cause to which 
they are applied. 


Study the history of the belligerents 
and the institutions to see whether 
they are compatible. 


Inquire into the motives of the 
testifier to learn whether he is sin- 
cere or biased. 


Don’t jump at conclusions; wait for 
the full facts to be revealed; balance 
the claims of each side against those 
of the other. 


Don’t be swept away by emotion; 
examine all the arguments on both 
sides before deciding that one or the 
other is “right.” 


Z . 
= Que fe ae 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Needle of Truth Is An Elusive Object 


more serious menace raised its head. 
Congressmen debating the grave prob- 
lem of U. S. neutrality felt the hot 
breath of alien propaganda, Though 
numerous disinterested polls showed 
public opinion heavily in favor of re- 
pealing the arms embargo, Congress 
was deluged with letters and tele- 
grams overwhelmingly supporting the 
opposite view. Many of these appeals 
were identical in wording and many 
came from formerly unheard-of “or- 
ganizations” which seemingly had 
sprung up overnight. 

These signs pointed to one suspicion 
—that propagandists working for Ger- 
many, which benefits from the arms 
embargo, were manipulating the mails 
in an effort to control Congress for 
alien ends. No one doubted that thou- 
sands of citizens favored retention of 
the arms embargo from the most sin- 
cere and patriotic of motives; but 
those who recalled similar German 
tactics during the last war saw in the 
peculiar tone of the present campaign 
the fine hand of the propagandist. 


..» The First Step 


Against all such attacks on public 
opinion, those who would keep Amer- 
ica at peace must guard with cease- 
less vigilance. First step in any coun- 
ter-attack against propaganda must be 
education — teaching people what 
propaganda is, how it may be recog- 
nized and how to combat it. 

In its broadest sense, propaganda 
has been expertly defined by the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis as “an 
expression of opinion or action by in- 
dividuals or groups deliberately de- 
signed to influence opinions or actions 
of other individuals or groups with 
reference to pre-determined ends.” 
This sort of propaganda is by no 


ve Teer. 
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means exclusively the child of war; it 
is an integral part of every conflict, 
political, economic or social, in which 
men try to win adherents for their 
views. 

In wartime, propaganda is this and 
a good deal more. War propaganda 
generally attempts to conceal or cam- 
ouflage its sources and motives, and is 
aimed chiefly at three specific ends: 
(1) to sap enemy morale; (2) to bol- 
ster morale, blacken the enemy and 
popularize the war at home; (3) to 
sway neutral nations. 

Better than any academic definitions 
or descriptions, however, the astound- 
ing record of the First World War sug- 
gests what propaganda may be expect- 
ed from the Second. 


- + « Propelled Pamphlets 


At the front in 1914-18, a ceaseless 
and finally successful battle was wag- 
ed by the allies to undermine enemy 
morale both in the trenches and be- 
hind the lines. Early in the war, the 
French developed a hand grenade 
holding 500 leaflets which poilus hurl- 
ed into German trenches. The British 
preferred a six-inch cannon which 
fired shells packed with pamphlets as 
much as 10 miles into hostile territory. 


All the allies used paper balloons, 
filled with hydrogen or coal gas, 
which carried propaganda sheets far 
into Germany. Planes too carried 
their loads of propaganda to the foe. 
In the single month of October, 1918, 
the British alone scattered more than 
5,000,000 pieces of literature within 
the Reich. 

All through the war, the German 
fought back with similar propaganda 
methods, but with little success. One 
German error was the practice of 
painting enemy soldiers as boobs and 
cowards; fed this sort of stuff, German 
troops up against the reality of war 
quickly lost faith in such reports. 

In the present conflict, the “paper 
war” is already on with a vengeance. 
British aviators in the first days of 
fighting dumped tons of propaganda 
into Germany. By calling their war a 
“struggle against Nazism, not against 
Germany,” the allies are once again 
trying to drive a wedge between the 
German citizen and the German gov- 
ernment. Whether such tactics will 
again be successful, only the future 
ean tell; but those who know propa- 
ganda are certain that the “paper war” 
will go on as long as the big guns roar. 


. .- Behind the Lines 


On the home fronts of 1914-18, propa- 
ganda was a steaming mass of mis- 
information and horror. Early in the 
war, allied propagandists fell into the 
error of suppressing news of Ger- 
many’s lightning advances through 
France, and even turned allied defeats 
into purely imaginary victories. Re- 
sult: as the Germans marched relent- 
lessly onward, the allied lies shone 
forth in glaring light, and all allied 
war news became suspect. After the 
tide of war was reversed, German 
propagandists committed the same 


(Continued on page 20) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE — 
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President: For Repeal 


One day last fortnight, President 
Roosevelt, guarded more carefully 
than any President since the World 
War, walked solemnly into the House 
chamber of the Capitol. Crowded 
there for the opening of the extra- 
ordinary session of Congress he had 
-alled eight days earlier, were hun- 
dreds of Congressmen, Cabinet mem- 
bers and foreign diplomats. 

Unsmiling even in the face of a 
standing ovation, the President mount- 
ed the rostrum. Forty minutes later, 
he had finished an historic speech. 
Last week, the world was considering 
what he wanted from Congress: re- 
peal of the mandatory arms embargo 
in the Neutrality Act and a return to 
international law to keep America at 
peace. 

Speaking in 


restrained, measured 


International 


Al Smith Broke a Long, Cool Silence 


tones into a battery of microphones, 
unperturbed by the grinding of news- 
reel cameras, the President early 
emphasized the purpose of the special 
session: “keeping America out of 
war.” Early, too, he disarmed the 
Senatorial so-called “peace bloc” 
which maintains that repeal of the 
arms embargo will lead America into 
war. “Let no group assume the ex- 
clusive label of peace bloc,” he said. 
“We all belong to it.” 

His arguments for repeal of the arms 
embargo were several. A similar at- 
tempt to embargo the nation into neu- 
trality—during the Napoleonic Wars— 
had failed; it had led to the War of 
1812. It was inconsistent; though ex- 
port of war materials was banned, ex- 
port of goods that could easily be 
made into war implements was not. 
Trading in war materials, moreover, 
would increase domestic employment. 

Branding the arms embargo as 
“most vitally dangerous to American 





neutrality ... security ... and yp: 

the President said: “I regret tha; ;), 
Congress passed that Act. [peop 
equally that I signed it.” He acc, 


I give you my deep and unalte: 
conviction, based on years of ex; 
ence as a worker in the field of ip 
national peace, that by the rep. 
the embargo the United State 
more probably remain at peace 
if the law remains as it stands | 


The President was not conten! 

a mere return to international | 
keep the United States out of war. | 
make American neutrality doub! 

he suggested adoption of a si) 
supplementary program, part of 
already is decreed by law: (1) 

ican ships should be_ barred 
danger zones; (2) American citiz 
should be barred from danger 

(3) belligerent buyers of Any 
goods should take title to them i 
country; (4) no war credits shou! | 
granted to belligerents; (5) colle 

of funds for warring nations i) |! 
country should be regulated; (6) | 
ligerents should carry American aris 
away on their own ships. Observers 
were quick to note this progran 
braced a “cash-and-carry” policy «& 
erning trade with belligerents. 

The message brought mixed re- 
actions. At home, it was generally 
highly praised, though the Congress- 
ional “peace bloc” appeared unsway- 
ed (see page 5). The French and Brit- 
ish seemed pleased—as well they 
might, since repeal of the embargo 
would bolster their cause—bul ofli- 
cially kept silent. To Germany. th 
message was “about what was expect- 
ed”; the “cash-and-carry” plan would 
benefit the Allies “exclusively.” 

Individual support for the Pr 
came from one unexpected qua 
former Democratic Presidential ¢: 
didate Alfred E. Smith. In New Jork 
City, the “Happy Warrior” brok: 
long, cool silence toward Roosevel! and 
his measures by announcing he would 
make a nationwide broadcast backing 
the President’s neutrality revision sus- 
gestions. 

While Congress took up the 
lem, Roosevelt was involved i: 
other developments as these: 


ich 


e Two persons brought up the 
third-term controversy again. ne 
was his 85-year-old mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt. Queried on her birt):day, 


she said “I don’t think my son has the 
slightest wish” for a third term. “He 
is thinking only about the war.” Th 
other was former Republican pres! 
dential candidate Alf Landon, who had 
been invited to Washington in th 

terest of “national unity” to discuss th 
neutrality question with the Pres! 
dent. Landon said that the greates! 
single contribution the President Mt 
make to national unity would be | 
deny flatly that he wanted a (tl 


term and to state he would not acc¢? 
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‘+ were offered. Confronted with 
Landon’s suggestion at Hyde Park, 
x Y.. Roosevelt only smiled. 

» At a press conference, he issued 
rded warning to foreign govern- 
to stop bidding against the U. S. 
ronment in the open market for 
- war materials, sought by this 
for its own military reserves. 

e \s a “matter of public informa- 
he revealed that two foreign 

ines had been sighted in Amer- 
rritorial water—one off New 
tygland in the Boston area, the other 
off Alaska. He would not reveal what 
lity they were, telling reporters 

, get too inquisitive. 





Congress: Ready, Set... 


a room in the big, white Senate 
building in Washington last 
trooped 24 U. S. Senators. Some 
1, like the group’s host, Repub- 


NATIONAL 


for purchase of arms in this country 
was reported already organized in 
anticipation of repeal. For although 
Senate polls listed 44 members in fa- 
vor of repeal, 20 definitely opposed, 
and 32 undecided or unaccounted for, 
Johnson recalled that in the League 
fight the winning side started as a 
minority of 19. “We are going to have 
a bully fight,” said Johnson. “We ex- 
pect to win.” 

Given a free hand by the President, 
who vetoed a suggested organized 
campaign for repeal to offset that be- 
ing conducted by isolationists with 
the reported financial backing of Hen- 
ry Ford, Administration forces sought 
to spike the enemy’s guns. Drafting a 
new neutrality bill, they hedged re- 
peal of the arms embargo with the 
strictest cash-and-carry requirements 
vet offered. 

Among its provisions were: (1) out- 
right repeal of the arms embargo; (2) 


& 





International 


Intently and Silently, Congressmen Listened to the President’s Speecht 


Hiram Johnson of California, 
ie Senate’s dean, Republican 
William E, Borah of Idaho, had met in 


ime room 20 years ago to map 
defeat of a bill for American entry 
the League of Nations. 

time, constituting another “ir- 

ilable” minority, they sought 
(lefeat of another foreign policy move. 
Ringing in their ears was President 
elt’s speech asking the special 
se to repeal the arms embargo 
on of the neutrality act (see 
page 4). To the speech all Congress- 
C1 id listened intently, silently. 
\fter it was finished, the opposing 
sides got ready. After their meeting, 
ne lationists issued a statement: 


We will fight repeal from hell to 
breakfast.” 

ie European nations watching 
( SS with tense interest, this 


an idiom spelled hopes and 
Hopes to Germany, where the 
pr reflected worry over a “hasty 
nconsidered decision” to repeal 
nbargo. Fears to Britain and 
‘ec, Whose $7,000,000,000 war chest 


~— Tee 


authority to either the President or 
Congress to proclaim existence of a 
state of war; (3) absolute prohibition 
of transportation to a belligerent port 
of passengers or any articles of com- 
merce in an American vessel; (4) re- 
quirement that American shippers file 
with the collector of the port of de- 
parture a sworn statement that no 
U. S. citizen retains any right, title 
or interest in any goods consigned to 
belligerents—only 90-day, non-renew- 
able credits may be granted; (5) au- 
thority to the President to designate 
additional combat areas into which 
U. S. citizens and ships may not go. 
Provisions now in force, barring U. S. 
travel on belligerent ships, solicitation 
of funds for belligerents, etc., were 
retained. 

Terming these concession “window 
dressing to distract the public mind,” 
isolationists announced they would 
concentrate their fire on “the one and 
only issue—the arms embargo.” They 


t From left to right: Republican Representatives J. 
W. Ditter of Pennsylvania; F. B. Keefe of Wisconsin 
and J. Roland Kinzer of Pennsylvania. 





agreed, however, to resort to no fili- 
bustering or obstructionist tactics, if 
pro-repeal forces sought no limit on 
debate 


— 


°° 
Political Notes 

Last week, some 36 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


® Coincident with the European 
war and Congressional neutrality de- 
bate, President Roosevelt's popularity 
has shot nearly to the level of 1936, 
when he was overwhelmingly re- 
elected, a Gallup poll indicated. 
Among a cross-section of all voters, 61 
per cent supported the President, as 
against only 56.6 per cent a month ago, 
Roosevelt’s popularity just before the 
1936 landslide was 62.5 per cent. 

@ Upon sworn charges of Chief 
Magistrate Jacob G. Schurman of New 
York City that he had been robbed of 
Democratic nomination for Judge of 
the Court of General Sessions, a Man- 
hattan court ordered a recount of 
votes cast in the Democratic primary 
two weeks ago. Politicians, amazed 
at Schurman’s defeat by 1,552 votes at 
the hands of Judge Jonah J, Gold- 
Stein, had interpreted the result as a 
sign of disintegration within Tam- 
many Hall, which backed Schurman. 

e Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho has sanctioned a drive to organ- 
ize Wisconsin Republicans behind his 
candidacy for the G. O. P. Presidential 
nomination, according to J. P. Beu- 
scher, a close friend of the Senator’s. 
Politicians recalled that Beuscher, as 
president of the Milwaukee Borah-for- 
President club, was a leader in the 
movement that kept 21 of Wisconsin’s 
24 delegates behind Borah throughout 
the Republican convention in 1936. 


® More than one-third of those who 
voted for Alf M. Landon as President 
four years ago would now give their 
votes to New York District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey, the latest PATH- 
FINDER poll of public opinion re- 
vealed (see page 19). Dewey drew 
33.7 per cent of the ex-Landon vote, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan 30.4 per cent, and Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio 22.9 per cent. 


Dies: Money Trait 


The Dies Committee Investigating 
un-American Activities last week was 
hot on the money trail of the U. S. 
Communist party. Its object: to es- 
tablish a financial link between this 
nation’s “reds” and Soviet Russia, so 
that the party may be prosecuted for 
failure to register with the State De- 
partment as an agent of a foreign govy- 
ernment, 


From its own accountant, the Com- 
mittee heard that during the past four 
or five years more than $10,000,000 has 
passed through the 43 bank accounts 
maintained in this country by the 
U. S. Communist party and its affili- 
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ates. Reiterating the statements of 
previous witnesses, however, party 
financial secretary Robert W. Weiner 
testified that almost all these funds 
came from party dues of 40 to 50 
cents a month and from “thousands of 
contributions.” Particularly startling 
to Chairman Martin Dies, Texas 
Democrat, was the revelation that 12 
or 15 of these donations were of $1,000 
or more and that the party counts 
among its staunchest supporters a 
“millionaire Communist.” This “angel” 
was later identified as Russian-born 
Abraham A. Heller of Chapaqua, N. Y., 
who made his money in the tanked 
oxygen business. 

One suggested answer to the riddle 
of Communist income came from 
David H. Dubrowsky, a participant in 
the 1905 Russian revolution and one- 
time ardent party member. Testify- 
ing because “unwittingly believing | 
was serving a progressive and ideal- 
istic purpose, I helped create the 
Frankenstein’s monster” of Stalinism, 
Dubrowsky said it was “technically 
true” that the U. S. party does not re- 
ceive direct financial support from 
Moscow. For most of the money be- 
hind Communist propaganda in this 
country, he said, is paid to the party 
by Americans themselves. 

As examples of the “rackets” draw- 
ing American contributions, Dubrow- 
sky cited Soviet movies shown in this 
country; nine-tenths of their admis- 
sion prices, “amounting to millions of 
dollars a year,” go for U. S. propa- 
ganda. Another $1,000,000 a year is 
derived from estates of Russians dying 
in this country. The heirs in the So- 
viet are forced by the OGPU to sign 
over their inheritances, which are 
used for U. S. propaganda, and the in- 
tended beneficiaries “are damned 
lucky to get four cents on the dollar.” 
American contributions to the Soviet 
famine relief fund here in 1921, when 
Dubrowsky was Russian representa- 
tive of the Red Cross here, were also 
diverted, he charged. 

After viewing this picture of “polit- 
ical gangsterism,” the Committee 
drew some comfort from another tale 
of how the Soviet, itself, was apparent- 
ly duped. Armed with $100,000,000 to 
purchase armaments for Russia over 
here, Sam Carp, New York City im- 
porter and brother-in-law of Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff, told how 
he had used some of the $600,000 spent 
so far. 

A $25,000 fee went to a firm of naval 
architects to design two 35,000-ton 
battleships. Another $25,000 went to 
Preston McGoodwin, assistant to the 
publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee, and $32,000 to 
Scott Ferris, Democratic National 
Committeeman from Oklahoma, for 
“contact work” in Washington, where 
State Department permission was 
necessary before the ship plans could 
go to Russia. , 

The naval architects thereupon pro- 
duced plans, not for two 35,000-ton 
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Carp Sent “Super-Super” Ship Plans 


ships, but for one 60,000-ton “super- 
super battleship.” Sent to Moscow, the 
design was promptly rejected by So- 
viet naval officials. With little or 
nothing to show for his free spending 
spree, purchasing agent Carp told the 
Committee, somewhat unnecessarily: 
“God knows, / didn’t know anything 


about battleships.” 
age . - 


Over Here . 


Still concerned with a war in which 
it wanted no part, the United States 
found itself last week in the midst 
of these developments stemming from 
the European battling: 

e Shipping: In New York City, the 
dispute between National Maritime 
Union seamen and U. S. ship owners 
over greater compensation for war 
risks was ended by an agreement. But 
the agreement was only a stop-gap. 
Though it provided a 25 per cent wage 
increase for the union’s seamen and 
granted other concessions, it did not 
meet union demands for war-risk in- 
surance and $150 bonuses. As a re- 
sult, though eight ships detained by 
the strike sailed immediately to re- 
patriate more Americans in Europe, 
more labor trouble was expected. 

e “Mutiny”: Another outbreak of 
sailor trouble involved the Polish 
liner Batory. When it was ordered to 
a Canadian port from Yonkers, N. Y., 
200 crew members staged a sit-in 
strike, leaving peaceably only when 
New York police threatened to oust 
them by force. The sailors apparently 
feared the ship would be turned over 
to the British to carry munitions be- 
tween Canada and England, thus plac- 
ing them in danger from submarine 
attacks. The Batory left New York 
with its crew reduced to 100. 

@ Ford: In Detroit, auto manufac- 
turer Henry Ford called the present 
Neutrality Act “foolproof” and de- 
clared any “tampering” with it would 
lead the United States toward invoive- 
ment in the European war, adding a 








bit inexplicably, “if there is , 

@ Hoover: ' With former Pri 
Herbert Hoover helping Red ¢ 
officials work out war-created 
lems, his friends said he would 
be sent to London to coordinat, 
Cross activities there if that wo; 
came more complicated. 

@ Prisoners: Having alread, 
sented to represent other A 
French interests in Germany, the | s 
government also agreed to sex 
Allied prisoners in Germany 
humanely treated. Under a 
signed in 1929 by 47 nations, includ 
the warring powers, such hu 
treatment is guaranteed for pris: 
of war. 

© Flight: Flying over the Capito! 
where Congress was sitting t 
sider revision of the Neutrality Act. 
37-year-old Laura Ingalls, fa 
woman pilot, “bombarded” the le: 
lators with leaflets urging the 
“mind our own business.” Two of | 
papers fell on the White H 
grounds. The Civil Aeronautics Ay 
thority immediately took steps toward 
revoking her pilot’s license. Sh: 
violated two CAA regulations, 
against dropping leaflets over a muni- 
cipality without CAA permission, th: 
other against flying over a restricted 
area of Washington. 

Hiei 1 


Americana— 


Gargantua’s Father: When the judu 
in Detroit Traffic Court asked him 
why he had failed to answer a reck- 
less driving charge, Isaac Barker ex- 
plained he had had to stay home | 
care for his newborn baby. Th 
judge smiled and asked how much th: 
baby had weighed. “Oh,” said Bark 
er, “about the same as any newhor! 
baby—18 pounds.” Barker got | 
days in jail, 





. * * 


Catch: Just before a baseball gan 
in Norman, Okla., Otis Clark was 
pitching in batting practise. Leaping 
for a high return, he missed the ball 
but caught a bird that had been flying 
after the ball. 

Signature: As a Circuit Court Judge 
in Greenup, Ky., finished reading 4 
jury verdict that Frank Taylor, Negro, 
had been acquitted of manslaughter 
charges in connection with the death 
of another Negro, jury members pro- 
tested. The eight men and four women 
jurors said they had voted conviction. 
What had happened was that one o! 
the women, chosen to sign the vt" 
dict for all, had put her signature 
against the word “acquittal.” The 
judge said the written verdict had [0 
stand and freed Taylor. 

Self-Destruction: With two traile's 
attached to his auto Marvin England 
was driving placidly in Berkeley. 
Calif. Then, swerving to avoid a 08: 
his trailers skidded, swung aro! 
and England’s vehicle collided wit) 
self. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Fighting Fronts 

On the European war’s four fronts 
last week, there was only one clear- 
| military victory. That was in the 
egst, Where Poland was gasping its 
last. In the west, there was still at- 
‘ack and counter-attack for position, 
while on the sea and in the air, activi- 
iy was equally indecisive, 

fast: Major development on _ the 
eastern front came with an announce- 
ment from Berlin: the German and So- 
viet Russian high commands had 
agreed on the line dividing Poland be- 
tween them. To many, placement of 
that line was a shocking surprise. 


Nazi mechanized forces had swept 
deep into eastern Poland at a high cost 
of men and materiel before Russia 


had leaped on the German-felled Pol- 
ish carcass. As a result, it was nat- 
urally believed the demarcation line 
would fall somewhere near the points 
of the deepest Nazi advances. 

Instead, it was placed some 120 miles 
behind those advances, along the line 
of the Pissa, Narew, Vistula and San 
rivers, bisecting Warsaw. No pro- 
vision was made for a buffer Polish 
state, which Germany had been ex- 
pected to set up to keep the Russian 
Be ff her back. To Russia, conse- 
quently, went a huge share of the 
spoils. To her went 60 per cent of 
Polish territory, half the Polish popu- 
lation, rich farm and timber land, 
some industrial areas, and the Galician 
oil fields much desired by the Nazis, 
while Germany took Western Poland’s 
ils, factories and railroads. 

With announcement of the demarca- 


tion, German forces in east Poland 
began retreating, the Red_ soldiers 
picking up sieges of Polish “islands of 
resistance” where the Germans left 
olf. Behind the armies, came civilian 


authorities. “Germanization” of Nazi 
Poland began with the renaming of 
Polish towns and.streets in German. 
“Sovietization” of Russian Poland be- 
gan with Russian encouragement of 
Polish peasants to “liquidate” Polish 
landowners‘and divide up their estates. 
In the general chaos, Ukrainian ter- 
rorists sacked unguarded towns and 
slaughtered their domestic enemies, 
while thousands of refugees continued 
to flee into neighboring neutral states. 


Finally, all that was left of Poland 
Was courageous but doomed Warsaw. 
With the city surrounded and half in 
flames, with its population eating 
horse meat and burying its dead in 
public parks, it fought on for 20 days 
despite relentless artillery and air 
bombardments. On the 20th day, the 
city capitulated. According to a Ber- 
lin announcement, the surrender was 
unconditional. 


Proclaiming the “end” of the Polish 


drive, Berlin proudly summed up 
the conquest: six complete Polish 
armies had been destroyed, 450,000 


prisoners had been taken, 800 Polish 
planes smashed or captured, 1,200 can- 
non seized. What the cost had been 
to them, the Nazis did not say, but the 
French propaganda ministry declared 
the Germans had lost 150,000 men kill- 
ed and wounded, 400 to 600 airplanes, 
and 600 to 700 aviators. 

Though the Poles had been crushed 
in 23 days, they inadvertently killed 
one of Germany’s best military minds 
under surprising circumstances. He 
was 69-year-old Col. Gen. Baron Wer- 
ner von Fritsch, commander-in-chief 
of the German Army until February, 
1938, when he was “broken” by Hitler 
for opposing his policies. 

According to the Nazi explanation, 
von Fritsch had joined his regiment at 
the beginning of the war in a minor 
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Von Fritsch: Killed by Nazis or Poles? 


position and took part in a “dangerous 
reconnoitering operation” before War- 
saw, where Polish machine guns mow- 
ed him down. Warsaw scoffed, quot- 
ing German prisoners as saying von 
Fritsch had been “cowardly assassi- 
nated” by the Gestapo, Hitler’s secret 
police. However he had died, neu- 
tral observers believed one of Ger- 
many’s best military strategists had 
been stupidly sacrificed. In Berlin, at 
Hitler’s order, von Fritsch was given 
a State funeral. 

West: Compared to the swift move- 
ment in the east, activity in the heavy- 
ily fortified western front moved at a 
snail’s pace. Still cautious, the French 
made minor gains, while beating off 
Nazi counter-attacks. A slow war of 
attrition seemed to be developing. 

All sectors of the Franco-German 
frontier, however, saw action. In the 
northern Moselle-Rhine region, French 
artillery was said to have blasted a 
hole in the Westwall between Merzig 
and Saarbrucken. Among infantry 
gains, the capture of German Horn- 
bach, one of the most important 
strategic positions on the northern 
flank, was outstanding. Only before 
the towns of Zweibrucken and Pir- 
masens were Allied advances checked. 

In addition, for the first time since 
the war began, the southern flank, ex- 
tending from Lauterbourg to Basle, 
Switzerland, blazed with heavy artil- 
lery bombardments. There, the Mag- 
inot line and the Westwall are sep- 
arated only by the’ swift-flowing 
Rhine. Major frontal infantry attacks 
on either fortifications in that region 
were not expected, however. Such at- 
tacks were considered suicidal. 

Main matter of conjecture was Ger- 
many’s plans. With an estimated 100 
to 110 divisions arriving on the west- 
ern front from conquered Poland, 
heavy Nazy reinforcements were be- 
ing massed along the Swiss and Bel- 
gium borders. As a result, the Allies 
insisted Germany was planning a sud- 
den “double envelopment” attack 


through those neutral countries which 




















would break into France behind the 
Maginot line. 
Though Nazi Propaganda Minister 


Goebbels curtly described these 
charges as “flagrant falsification of 
Germany’s intentions,” neighboring 


neutrals prepared. The Swiss contin- 
ued mobilizing. Meanwhile, The Neth- 
erlands and Belgium backed up their 
fortified defenses with mobilized arm- 
ies totaling more than 1,000,000 men 
and stood ready to open their dikes to 
meet any invader with floods. 

Sea: Up to last week, 51 ships were 
believed to have gone to the bottom 
since the war began—31 British, 9 
German, 1 French, and 10 neutral. 
Registered at more than 200,000 tons, 
they had taken with them some 800 
lives, including 579 officially reported 
lost on the British aircraft carrier 
Courageous, 

Of the 12 ships sunk by Germany 


last week, those which aroused the 
greatest interest were four under neu- 
tral flags—two Swedish and two Fin- 
ish freighters. Although no lives were 
lost on any of the ships, all of which 
were carrying wood-pulp to England, 
Sweden protested to Berlin. 

Other sinkings of the week included 
six British freighters and trawlers 
and a French collier. Surrounded by 
mystery was the damaging of the Brit- 
ish patrol boat Kittiwake, with the 
death of five of her crew, by a mine 
in the English Channel. Because she 
should certainly have known the loca- 
tion of British mines in those waters, 
the possibility loomed that German 
mine-laying submarines had _ pene- 
trated the Channel, 

Despite these troubles, First Lord of 
the Admiralty Winston Churchill re- 
ported to an enthusiastic House of 


WAR 


Commons that his three weapons 
against German U-boats—the convoy 
system, arming of merchant ships, and 
attacks on subs—were in full opera- 
tion and producing good results. An- 
nouncing a decline in tonnage lost 
from 65,000 in the first week of war 
to 46,000 in the second and 21,000 in 
the third, Churchill claimed that Brit- 
ain had actually “seized and converted 
to her own use 67,000 tons more of 
German merchandise than have been 
sunk in our own ships.” The six or 
seven submarines Britain claims to 
have destroyed, he continued, consti- 
tute “one-tenth of the German under- 
sea fleet and ... possibly one-third of 
the U-boats actively employed.” 

With most of the sea fighting below 
the water, the British surface fleet was 
reported three times during the week 
to have locked horns with enemy 
forces. Three times inhabitants on 
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Hitler Reviews His Troops: It Took Only 23 Days to Crush the Poles 


the Danish and Norwegian coasts gave 
detailed reports of cannonading and 
other signs of battle off their shores. 


Air: While the world still waited in 
puzzled apprehension for the fright- 
ful air bombardments that are expect- 
ed eventually to mark the beginning of 
the “real war,” opposing air forces 
last week confined their activities to 
two massed flights. For the rest, war 
in the air saw only reconnaisance 
work and occasional “dog fights.” 

Only positive blow struck from the 
air was a night raid, believed conduct- 
ed by the French, on the huge Ger- 
man Zeppelin works at Friedrich- 
shafen. Recently converted into an im- 
portant airplane motor factory, the 
plant, which formerly produced Ger- 
many’s famous dirigibles, is located 
only five miles across Lake Constance 


from Switzerland. 
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At first flatly denying th 
been a raid, official German 
later announced the attack: 
been driven off without drop; 
bombs. Eight French plan 
claimed, had been shot down. 

Resuming its “confefti raid 
British air force conducted a « 
flight over German territory | 
thousands of new propaganda , 
lets, warning that (1) “your ¢ 
ment’s hope of a successful liz 
war has been destroyed by the 
cision to prepare for a thre: 
war”; (2) German merchant sh 
has been “swept from the ocea: 
German supplies “are almost 
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eee Home Fronts 


The story of Europe’s hon, 
last week was a story of hope, f: 
determination, thoroughly salted 
complicated diplomatic maneu\ 

Activity in Russia was great: 
most ominous. From the mon 
Nazi and Communist conquere: 
pleted their partition of crush 
land, a chain of events cente: 
Moscow posed grave questions f{ 
whole of Europe. 

News of the line of demarcat 
Poland seemed to confirm a fast- 
ing suspicion—that by buying S| 
aid, Hitler might have sacrific« 
ever his freedom of action in th: 


Not only did the agreement block (Ge: 


many from some of Poland’s ri: 
dustrial areas and oil fields; ext: 
of the Russian-Rumanian borde: 


a fence between Germany and the }3al- 


kans which Hitler could climb 


with Stalin’s permission. To man 


perienced observers, it seemed 
Hitler had put himself at the me: 
Moscow, that Russia was able to 
off supplies vital to the Reich an 
Germany could no longer feel 
against a Russian attack from th: 
Whatever the re-entry of |! 
into middle Europe meant to Ge: 
it soon became clear that the ( 
nist invasion of Poland was on! 
beginning of Russian activity. 
north, where the once Russia: 
Baltic states huddled like lost | 
the Red Army advanced to the |! 
ian border and the Red fleet 
the Estonian coast. Simultan: 
Russia closed its Neva River to { 
ships. When Estonian Foreig: 
ister Karl Selter hurried to M: 
hat in hand, and then rushed 


nations. 


In the south, meanwhile, 5 
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again, skies darkened for the bull 
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countries gazing at the Russian barr’ 


erected between them 
began to wonder how safe the) 
from their new protector. 

never resigned itself to Run 
acquisition of Bessarabia, and ! 
now seemed able to do pretty m 
it pleased in the Balkans. Anxi 
preserve Balkan peace, Turke) 
its Foreign Minister, Sukru Sara 
to Moscow with a proposal—if ! 
would gvarantee Rumania, Turk: 


and Germa! 
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perhaps Bulgaria against attack, Tur- 
key would undertake to keep all bel- 
jigerent ships from the Dardanelles— 
suaranty which would prevent any 
, attack upon southern Russia. 


When Germany’s Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop hopped a 
plane for Moscow, the Russian ma- 
neuvering seemed about to come to a 
head. Most diplomats expected a 
double-edged arrangement giving the 
Soviets a free hand on the Baltic and 
the Balkans a joint Russo-German 
suarantee against invasion in return 
for economic favors. 

Italy, with a big stake of its own 
in Balkan independence spent the 
week hammering away at the idea that 
peace Was still possible. Day after 
day, the Fascist press insisted that 
with Poland “liquidated,” the Allies’ 
war on Germany was “useless and 
senseless.” Finally, Mussolini himself 
took up the argument. In a speech to 
Fascist leaders at Bologna, he repeat- 
ed that Italy would remain neutral so 
long as it was not attacked, then once 
again called on France and Britain to 
stop the “senseless slaughter.” 

Britain remained apparently un- 
moved by Russian threats and Italian 
pleas. Concentrating on one job— 
victory over Nazism—London said in 
politer terms to Mussolini what had 
earlier been said to Hitler’s own pro- 
posal of peace without Poland—“no.” 

Meanwhile, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, target of much criticism for its 
reluctance to give information, pro- 
duced these tidbits: 

e An announcement that the Su- 
preme Allied War Council, meeting 
“somewhere in Sussex,” had found 
itself in “complete agreement” about 
the next military steps—which, Brit- 
ons hoped, meant a major offensive. 

¢ A “blue-book” setting forth in de- 
tail the Anglo-German negotiations 
leading up to the war. In many 
sprightly passages, Hitler and his For- 
eign Minister, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, were pictured as fumingly im- 
patient and bent on extermination of 
Poland, despite the consequences.+ 

* Reports, which Berlin called 
“utter nonsense,” that wide-spread re- 
volt against Germany had broken out 
in the Czech provinces. 

In Germany, where six years of 
Hitler have taught people that grumb- 
ling is a dangerous pastime, things 
looked better on the surface than in 


a 


See 


England. Nevertheless, there were 
hints that the war strain was begin- 
ting to be felt also in the Reich. 
Economies dictator Hermann Goering 


decreed an extra 15 billion marks of 
war credits, without explaining where 
' Was coming from. All restrictions 
on the length of the working day were 
rative of the minute details garnishing the 
00k”’ was this report by Sir Nevile Henderson, 
Ambassador to Berlin, on a talk he had with 
Marshal Goering: ‘He (Goering) produced 
ride some drawings of tapestries, mostly repre- 
; naked ladies and labeled with the names of 
virtues such as Goodness, Mercy, Purity, etc. 
i him that they looked at least pacific, but that 

1 to see Patience among them.”’ 
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Calinescu: Precautions Failed (see below) 


dropped. Most telling of all, food 
rationing was extended to include 
everything except fish, fruit and po- 
tatoes. Even bread was to be con- 
served, in case, Nazi authorities ex- 
plained guilelessly, “we should happen 
to experience smaller harvests.” 


. .. Rumania Squeeze 


In all Europe last week no country 
at peace was in a more precarious 
position than Rumania. After the 
First World War the little kingdom 
got one-seventh of her territory from 
Russia—the “lost” provinces of Bess- 
arabia and Bukovina. From Hungary 
she got Transylvania, and from Bul- 
garia, Dobruja. All three now want 
their lands back, 

In addition, Rumania is the richest 
of the Balkan states. ~Although only 
about the size of Arizona, she holds 
second place to Russia in European oil 
production. Grains come next to oil 
among products that make Rumania 
important, Thus Rumania is squeezed 
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Rumania: No Neutral Was in a Worse Spot 






between her neighbors, who want 
their lost territories, and Germany, 
whose Nazi regime covets her rich oil 
and grain lands. 

With the crushing of Poland by the 
forces of Germany and Russia about 
completed, squeezed Rumania, stag- 
gering from fear of the two powerful 
dictatorships, was dealt a _ serious 
blow by the assassination of her 46- 
year-old dynamic “strong man,” one- 
eyed Premier Armand Calinescu. A 
government communique attributed 
the murder to “internal conditions” 
and declared it had nothing to do with 
any foreign country, but observers, re- 
calling the assassination of Austrian 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss five 
years ago, had other ideas. 

Since the advent of Hitlerism, Ru- 
mania’s political troubles have cen- 
tered around the pro-Nazi Iron Guard, 
an organization of extremists in- 
spired, and presumably paid, by Ger- 
many. In the spring of 1938 King 
Carol II outlawed the Iron Guard and 
ordered Calinescu, then Minister of 
Interior, to suppress it, Calinescu took 
his orders literally. Thousands of Iron 
Guardists were tossed into concentra- 
tion camps and the Iron Guard leader, 
Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, was given 
just enough semblance of trial and im- 
prisonment to make what followed 
plausible to Rumanians, While trans- 
ferring Codreanu and 13 of his follow- 
ers from one prison to another, the 
entire batch was “shot and killed 
while attempting to escape.” 

Early this year the suppression 
campaign was intensified and last 
June it became merciless after discov- 
ery of a plot to assassinate Calinescu, 
King Carol and Foreign Minister Gri- 
gore Cafencu. But every precaution 
taken was futile, at least so far as 
Calinescu was concerned, on the day 
iast week that the “strong man” rode 
in an official car along one of the main 
streets of Bucharest. 

Blocking the car’s path was a peas- 
ant’s cart. The chauffeur stopped the 
auto and in that instant nine men piled 
on the running board, pumping bullets 
into Calinescu and his aide, 

Fearing the assassination might pre- 
cipitate intervention by neighboring 
powers, supported by Germany on the 
pretext that orderly government in 
the kingdom had collapsed, Carol 
swiftly named a new government—a 
military dictatorship. New premier 
was Gen, George Argesanu, a “tough 
disciplinarian.” 

First act of the new regime was to 
execute seven of the assassins, Firing 
squads dispatched them publicly at 
the spot where Calinescu was shot. 
For more than 24 hours, their bodies 
and those of the two others, who had 
committed suicide, were left in the 
street. Over the corpses a poster pro- 
claimed: “This will be the fate of 
assassins and traitors.” 

Second step was to exact a heavy 
blood-price from the Iron Guard rem- 
nants for Calinescu’s death. Hundreds 
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were taken from concentration camps 
and shot and the purge extended to all 
parts of the country. 

Casting frightened glances around 
at its hovering neighbors, Rumania 
moved quickly to erase stains of the 
assassination. While the nation ex- 
acted retribution and set up a new 
government, it paid its final respects 
to the slain premier. There were im- 
pressive services, a decoration from 
Caro] and then, as he had wished, Ca- 
linescu was borne to the grave in a 
cart drawn by oxen. 


... In the Orient 


Free of interference as a result of a 
truce with Russia, Japan pounced upon 
war-scarred China last week with the 
most extensive military operations in 
ten months. Months of fighting along 
the Outer Mongolian-Manchukuoan 
frontier had diverted Japan from her 
task of creating a “new order” in 
China. With the Manchukuo border 
question side-tracked, together with 
danger of Soviet aggression, it required 
only Russia’s active involvement in 
Poland to give Japan right of way. 

Sixty divisions of Chinese, with an 
estimated strength of 950,000 men, 
were assaulted in Kiangsi and Hunan 
Provinces alone. A total of 20,000 sol- 
diers was reported killed—10,000 on 
each side—in the Japanese advance to 
within twenty-five miles of Changsha. 

Changsha, China’s “rice basket,” is 
in the South Central Province of Hu- 
nan. Though partially destroyed by 
Chinese anticipating an attack, it re- 
mains an important Japanese objec- 
tive. A railway and highway center, 
it connects Chungking, seat of the Chi- 
nese Government, with the Central and 
South China war fronts. 

Meanwhile, Japan sought to push 
her “peace offensive.” An appeal was 
sent to President Roosevelt and Unit- 
ed States officials asking for recogni- 
tion of a puppet government in China, 
to be headed by Wang Ching-wei, 
former Premier of the Chinese Nation- 
al Government. 

In this conciliatory, pro-American 
spirit it was Admiral Kickisaburo 
Nomura, with former experience in 
Washington as military attache, who 
became fereign minister last week in 
the Japanese cabinet headed by Pre- 
mier Gen. Nobuyuki Abe. In this spirit, 
too, Kensuke Horinouchi, Nippon’s 
ambassador to the United States, made 
clear that Japan’s border agreement 
with Russia was no Soviet-Japanese 
alliance, but merely the settlement of 
a localized dispute. He suggested that 
a new American-Japanese trade treaty 
would be beneficial. 


... Americas’ Safety 


At the 1938 Pan American confer- 
ence in Lima, Peru, the United States 
and her 20 Latin American neighbors 
set up machinery for consultation in. 
case the peace of the Americas was 
threatened by war, General fears aris- 
ing from Europe’s war caused several 
American countries, including the 


United States, to invoke that consulta- 
tive machinery following the 


out- 


break of hostilities early last month. 

Thus last week, while Europe 
fought, representatives of the 21 
American republics were in special 
conference at Panama City, Panama. 
Chief delegates to the conference were 
the Foreign Ministers of the 21 na- 
tions or their personal representa- 
tives. Heading the United States dele- 
gation was Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, an expert on Pan 
American Affairs (see page 16). Pres- 
ident Juan D. Arosemena of Panama 
opened the conference with an ad- 
dress of welcome in which he urged 
the 21 republics to safeguard their 
neutrality to provide “a reserve for 
the future of humanity.” 

In his first speech to the gathering, 
Welles declared the purpose of the 
conference was to weigh measures to 
keep the Western Hemisphere out of 
war and to obtain full respect by 
belligerents for the neutrality of the 
Americas. He promised United States 
assistance toward cushioning the war 
shock to this hemisphere along three 


International 


Arosemena Was Concerned for the Future 


principal lines: (1) expansion of inter- 
American shipping; (2) increased com- 
merce among the Americas, and (3) 
financial] aid. 

While all definite action by the con- 
ference awaited the late arrival of the 
chief Argentine delegate, Dr. Leopoldo 
Melo, among the proposals receiving 
consideration last week were these: 


e Establishment of a cooperative patrol 
of American waters to protect shipping 
lanes against belligerent activity (some 
delegates proposed the creation of a 300- 
mile-wide “safety band” around the West- 
ern world in which war-time activities of 
belligerents would be prohibited). 

e A common neutrality declaration to 
supplement previous proclamations by the 
individual nations. 

@ Mutual commercial aid where requir- 
ed, supported by bilateral agreements. 


Despite the delayed action on these 
and other proposals, foreign diplo- 
mats who attended the Lima confer- 
ence last year were impressed by two 
things: a new spirit of unity and 
undertones of suspicion toward Nazi 
Germany. 
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WAR SIDELIGHTs 


e After his marriage at Lydd. | 
land, a housepainter pinned this 
on back of the bridal car: 


Dear Hitler: 
On this day of bliss 
To your trade-union vow be 1}; 
Disturb not love’s marital kiss, 
Remember, I’m a painter, too. 











® According to French news; 
reports, censors have temporari! 
bidden public libraries in Gernia 
circulate copies of one of thei: 
famous books—Mein Kampf, by 
Hitler. The book, it was said, \ 
be banned along with similar 
Communist literature. The re: 
Nazi Germany and Bolshevist R 
now appear to be friends. 


@ In dispatches from Stock! 
Danish newspapers said Sw: 
would award no one the Nobel! | 
Prize this year. 


e Announcing plans for a 
dance,” residents of Ramsgate, 
land, said ladies in long dresses 
not be admitted. They felt such ; 
would hamper leg movement in 
of an air-raid alarm. 


e The German government pl 
all foreign newspaper correspon 
by classifying them as “hard ]}a! 
ers.” Under the Nazi food-ration 
tem, this meant they could eat sli 
more than two pounds of meat a \ 
Ordinary workers may eat onl) 
pound, 


@ In Italy the newspaper // Po; 
di Roma declared that German 
iers were wearing armor not u 
that of medieval days. The a: 
said the paper, was made of an al)ios' 
impenetrable alloy and consiste:! 
streamlined’ breast shields and 
mets with metal sidepieces. 


@ At Exeter, England, Robert | 
ler was fined 2% shillings (50 cents 
for violating blackout regulations }) 
riding a bicycle with a lighted la 
The court refused to accept his plea 
that the “lamp” was made of nothing 
but three fireflies he had picked fr 
a hedge in the country. 


@ While other diplomats held t) 
breaths, Marshal Henri Philippe |’ 
tain, French Ambassador to Spal, 
and German Ambassador Dr. Fb 
hard von Stohrer met each othe: 
the first time since the war began #! 
a reception in Burgos. There was 4 
tense silence—and then Marshal] !- 
tain extended his hand and the («! 
man ambassador gripped it warm!) 


e Trying to put off an importuna' 
salesman extolling the merits of 
company’s battleships, a governn 
official at Ottawa, Canada, said: “! 
we need puttees more than wars!)i))s 
at present.” The salesman brighten«’ 
“Why, that’s all right. Our firm 's “> 
well equipped to turn out puttees °° 
warships.” 
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HTS SCIENCE, MEDICINE 
a ’ 
‘dd 
his . . ° A. M. A. Journal found some comfort 
Disease in Wartime in the thought that medical advances 
no war for which mortality rec- since the last conflict had strengthen- 
<ist has disease failed to claim ed man’s hand against many of the 
, dead than actual military com-_ diseases that war brings. Great prog- 
in the American Civil War, the ress has been made in the treatment of 
Army lost 112,000 soldiers in tetanus and gas gangrene, the paper 
more than 200,000 from sick- said, and pneumonia, trench fever and 
pws) In the First World War, Amer- trench mouth should prove more vul- 
ri losses in the field totaled 50,385; nerable to modern therapy than they 
‘mia d e deaths amounted to 58,119. For did 25 years ago. 
eil both sides in 1914-18, artillery shells exo ——___$ 
by ind submarine torpedoes proved less C 
d, lethal than typhus, typhoid, cholera, apsuiles 
lar ant dysentery or pneumonia. @ As a safer method of inducing 
re Most devastating scourge of the First breathing in the newborn infant than | 
tk id War, however, was the fright- spanking across the buttocks, Dr. El- 
fluenza pandemic?# that swept the don Webb Tice of Los Angeles de- 
ck] world in 1918. Among India’s teem- scribed a new technique to the Pan 
Sead illions, in English villages, in Pacific Surgical Congress in Honolulu. 
el | ( ian Cities, the Dr. Tice said that 
“bug” felled Science Facts gently forcing a 
than three a , . mixture of oxygen 
a million men, wom- I HAS been estimated that the and carbon diox- 
te. nd ehilaen. earth harbors at least 1,500,000 ae tote the tents 
C a¢ plant and animal species, including 8 
_* | ir-crowded 822,000 species of animals and 133,- through a_ tube 
ch : \merican commu- 000 species of flowering plants .. . causes the baby to 
in I thousands @ There are about two million take up the breath- 
dropped dead pairs of twins in this country... ing rhythm. 
thout a chance @ In general, people living in cool ; 
ple of medical aamtei climates need less sleep than those q Evidence that 
Onc: the flu toll living in warm climates ... @ Al- a mother can 
qd lal ‘ meviehe a though fruit flies, mice, guinea pigs transmit charac- 
Hon as a and other lower forms of life have teristics to her un- 
slig HUM0 In EXCess helped advance the study of human b a ob 
‘~ ( ormal. diseases, no creature in the world pars d not omy a 
®t Last week, the reacts to all germs in the same way conception, but 
on was warn- as man. . @ Despite popular throughout the pe- 
ed that epidemic supposition, fish is not a brain riod of gestation, 
I Py fluenza might re- food; the brain feeds only on sugar, was offered’ by 
ae ear as band- which combines with oxygen to Miss Elizabeth 
“ie provide fuel for the brain’s elec- . : 
tou den of the Sec- trical waves ... @ In the United Fekete, Hungarian 
al I World W ar. In States, there are roughly 14 million scientist working 
ral editorial on adults and three million school at the Jackson Me- 
isted idemics After children who are hard of hearing morial Laboratory 
nd - War,” the Journal - Q Birth control is not a mod- in Bar Harbor, 
of the American ern development; in one form or Me. By trans- 
dical Associa- another, some knowledge of it ex- planting the fer- 
ert | pointed out isted as far back as the days of an- tilized ovum of a | 
) cents war inevit- cient Egypt .. . @ Of the world’s white mouse to the 
ions b < } three million lepers, approximately icone Rage - 
d la means the 1,000 are living in the United States. womb of a preg- 
Se ales nent of great nant brown mouse, 
I of people she produced 
nothing : wide areas. white mice in a 
ed f iass contacts thus created, said predominantly brown litter. The 
paper, invariably spread disease. white mice born of the transplanted 
ld the Quoted in the Journal was Dr. Ovum proved to have characteristics 
ppe Pi as M. Rivers of the Rockefeller Of both the first and second mothers. 
Spain, nstitute in New York City, who told The discovery suggested the possi- 
. Ebe ‘recent seientific congress that patho- bility of immunizing unborn children 
her for logists suspeeted the 1918 flu pandemic against disease by treating pregnant 
egan al might recur within the next few years. mothers. 


» was 3 Dr. Rivers laid his finger on the reason 
hal P hy « wartime outbreak of influenza 
he Ge! be feared perhaps above any 
warmly olher disease—no effective weapon, he 

had ever been found for either 





"73 the prevention or treatment of flu. 

re) S 4 

—— Concerned though it was about the 
i] of wartime epidemics, the 
‘hele’ . ease is epidemic if, spreading widely, it at- 
htened 1any persons in a community or nation at the 
m ! s “te time. A disease is pandemic if it attacks a 


tes R ss y Of the people in a community or a nation at 
me time, or if it becomes epidemic in several 


1S. 


q The common rat may be the long- 
sought carrier of infantile paralysis, 
the U. S. Public Health Service an- 
nounced last week. Dr. Charles Arm- 
strong of the National Institute of 
Health found that the eastern cotton 
rat was susceptible to the disease, 
which annually kills and cripples 
thousands of Americans. Before Dr. 
Armstrong’s discovery, the Indian 
monkey was the only animal except 
man known to be capable of contract- 
ing it. 








DOUBLE-CROSSER? 


Dull blades are double-cross- 
ers! They make you double- 
cross your face time after time 
to shave clean! So switch to Star 
Blades and get every whisker 
the first time over! They’re 
keener, uniform—and the 
world’s largest selling single 
edge blade. Famous since 1880, 


Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





TEE ie ove one ie atainn: 
es its own gas. No ng. 
no installation. A few pints o pa 
liquid transforms ordinary air into 
many hours of clean, healthful, fi; 
netrating heat like sunshine, for ly 
eents an Soup. ie Hotter than gas or 
rye ey tenth the cost. 
EASY T Sbenare: 5 No smoke 

no soot, or odor. Portable! 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


Write at once for 7 introdac- 
ox. TRY IT 
oO! 
At Our Risk. eae Bi ont a 


Write avick for 
only AA FUEL Pspretoyour Guttt Oe. 


can have Radiant heat at 1}4c an hour. No obligation. Send now. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG.CO., $20 High Street, AKRON, OHIO 
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EDUCATION 





Beard’s Return 


In October, 1917, a bitter campus 
upheaval rocked Columbia University 
in New York City. Two professors—- 
J. M. Cattell and H. W. L. Dana—were 
expelled by Columbia’s President, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, for publicly 
opposing entrance of the United States 
into the World War. 

To Dr. Charles A. Beard, professor 
of government at Columbia, the ex- 
pulsions were particularly galling. 
Though he himself supported war 
against Germany, he saw the expul- 
sions as unjustified suppression of 
academic freedom. Angered to the 
core, he sent a hot letter of resigna- 
tion to Butler. He said: 





The University is really under the 
control of a small and active group of 
trustees who have no standing in the 
world of education, who are reaction- 
ary and visionless in politics, and nar- 
row and medieval in religion .. . I 
cannot repress my astonishment that 
America ... has made the status of 
the professor lower than that of the 
manual laborer, who, through his 
union, has at least some voice in the 
terms and conditions of his employ- 
ment, 


With that, Beard departed, while the 
New York Times gloated editorially: 
“Columbia .. . is better for Professor 
Beard’s resignation.” Last week, at 
64, Beard was back. Butler announc- 
ed his appointment as visiting profes- 
sor of government to direct a seminar 
on the “Concept of Democracy in 
American Political Thought.” 

Neither Butler nor Beard would 
comment on the World War incident 
that led to Beard’s resignation. Nor 
did either explain the reason for 
Beard’s return. 

Beard’s reputation as an excellent 
historian is based on a series of works, 
some written solely by himself, others 
with the help of his wife, Mary Ritter 
Beard. A score in number, they have 
won wide critical praise. His text- 
books are used in many U. S. schools. 

His most sensational historical study, 
An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution (1913), which document- 
ed his argument that the American 
Constitution was created in the Found- 
ing Father’s own economic interest, 
was widely condemned when it was 
first published, but was recently re- 
appraised by the liberal New Republic 
as one of the “Books That Changed 
Our Minds.” 

Tall, thin, white-haired and hook- 
nosed, Beard, unlike most historians, 
is no mere sideline observer of world 
events. He takes part. Born on an 
Indiana farm, he owned his own news- 
paper at 18 and made it pay. When 


his offer to organize a volunteer unit 
in the Spanish-American War was 
turned down, he attended Oxford Uni- 
versity in England and helped organize 
its first labor college—Ruskin. 


Later, 





International 


Dr. Beard: No Comment, No Reason 


he helped organize The New School 
for Social Research, advised the goy- 
ernments of Japan and Yugoslavia on 
governmental problems, and directed 
New York City’s Bureau of Municipal 
Research. In addition, he knows about 
farming from experience; on _ his 
Connecticut farm, overlooking the 
Housatonic River, he sells more than 
300,000 quarts of milk a year. 








Book Cooperatives 

Though they take pride in their lit- 
eracy, Americans buy comparatively 
few books. In the nation, there are 
only 500 first class book stores, and 
only about 6,000 book outlets of any 
kind, including cigar stores and drug 
stores. Two-thirds of the nation’s 
3,000 counties, and half the towns with 
populations of 5,000 to 10,000 are with- 
out bookshops of any sort. 

Nor do libraries take up the book- 
lag. Nearly one-third of the coun- 
ties—comprising an area in which 
45,000,000 Americans live—have no 
library service. 

A big factor limiting sales is the 
high price of books. American pub- 
lishers bring out about 8,000 titles a 
year, but only a few hundred become 
profitable best sellers. This requires 
publishers to charge more for their 
books than many Americans will pay. 

These problems affecting American 
reading habits were disclosed last 
week by the Cooperative Book Club, 
Inc., of New York City, a non-profit 
group owned and controlled by its 
members. In an effort to solve the 
twin problems of price and distribu- 
tion, book cooperatives operate in two 
ways: (1) by purchasing books in 
bulk and selling to individual mem- 
bers at cut rates, and (2) by organizing 
small libraries into buying pools, 
which enables them to get larger dis- 


PATHFINDER 


counts and therefore more books j,, 
their money. | 
The modest progress of the cov) 

tive movement is told in such {i: 
as these: Individual members of | 
cooperatives now number about 
Library and other organizations 
as churches) participating in 
scheme total nearly 100. The a: 
gate value of monthly book 
through cooperative channels js 
around $8,000. 


School Shots 


q The “apple for teacher” traditi,; 
of the little old red schoolhouse })a. 
been shattered in Wakefield, \ 1s; 
The school committee has forbiddey 
children to bring gifts to “teacher” 
because of hurt feelings on the par| 
of those who cannot afford to civ 
them. 


@ The “schoolmarm” has been 
blamed in part for the high ratio of 
failures of boy students in the |k 
grades. “Approximately twic: 
many boys as girls fail,” according 
Dr. Walter Anderson of Northwes! 
University, because women, teach 
“put a premium on conformity «ni 
docility—qualities in which girls « 
cell. There is no real basis fo: 
idea men can’t teach small children 
successfully.” 





gq The first state-supported Neg 
law school in the country started 
classes last week in St. Louis, Mo. A 
part of Lincoln University at Jeffer- 
son City, it owes its start to Lloyd L. 
Gaines, a Negro in whose case the 
United States Supreme Court ruled hx 
had the right to attend the Universit) 
of Missouri law school or its state- 
supported equivalent. The Missouri 
Legislature voted $200,000 for the firs! 
year of operation. As the school 
opened, a group of Negro pickets pai 
aded before the building with signs 
denouncing the institution as “mak: 
shift.” Despite the pickets, 18 Negroes 
attended the first classes. 


q “Dedicated to the purpose of 
vealing, strengthening and expressing 
the determination of the American 
people to keep out of the European 
war,” the American Independence 
League was organized at Princeton 
University in Princeton, N. J. Sone 
400 students—one-fourth of the unde! 
graduate body—promptly signed 1 
At Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Mass., meanwhile, officers of the Mil'- 
tary and Naval Science Departments 
revealed that enrollment in the two 
government subsidized Reserve Ofii- 


cers Training Corps was breaking 
all records 
——__-—>— oC; 


PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 3882 Elms Blvd. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments 
You can have this book by dropping 4 
postcard to the above address. No charge 
for it. If may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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The Little Sisters 


4s one of seven children born to 
humble fisherman in France, Jeanne 
an all her life knew the meaning 
j poverty. And to her, the most 
pitiful of the poor were the lonely 
aved without any means of support. 
Out of this feeling grew an idea, 
and as Jeanne Jugan matured, the 
idea matured with her. As a result, in 
°»§ countries throughout the world last 
week a community of 6,000 Roman 
Catholic women was celebrating the 
life end works of the obscure fisher- 
an’s daughter—now a candidate for 
sainthood. The event marked the 
i(0th anniversary of the founding of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
It was in 1839, in St. Servan, France, 
hat Jeanne Jugan first put her idea 
to effect. Aged 47 at the time, she 
cstablished an order of nuns that has 
er since been dedicated to caring 


lug 





Sermonette 


Religion of Friendship 


fT ATRED is hiding the face of God. 


earth does not become a City of Friends, it will be a City of Destruction. 
the race is so drawn together, jammed together, that it must learn to be 
friendly or else become a human volcano. . 
n mind, as it is in face. sWe need a great religion of friendship, an apostolate of 
nagnanimity among men and races and nations. 
will no longer bear the terrific traffic of the new age. 
| with longer spans and stronger arches, and fling them across great chasms of 
| ignorance, enmity, suspicion and misunderstanding . 
hip must begin with the friendship of religions—in a new dimension of fellow- 
hip, a new skill of ministrant good-will, a new solidarity of spirit 
me into this strange adventure of life through the same gateway of birth. In 
e lashing of the storm of circumstance we cling to one Almighty Hand. In 
the wreck of evil, in the shadow of sorrow, we fly to the same Eternal Pity. At 
ast we vanish in the valley of shadow—why can we not be friends, and help 


+} 


nstead of hurt each other? 


the aged and indigent of every 
ice, creed and color in all parts of 

e world. 

For the Little Sisters, last week’s 
elebration was the celebration of a 
century of progress in both a spiritual 

d material sense. From its small 
beginnings at St. Servan, the order has 
crown to be a community of 6,000 

operating 307 homes in 26 dif- 
‘erent countries. In all, the Sisters 

OW minister to the religious and phy- 

sical wants of 54,000 old persons of 


both sexes, In the United States, with 
regional headquarters in New York, 
Baltimore and Chicage, the order runs 
ol homes. 

Dressed in small white caps and 


Hiack habits, the Little Sisters perform 
‘he most menial of tasks in caring for 
‘he aged and infirm. Pledged to prac- 
ce humility and charity, they take 
r their care men and women 60 

rs old or older. To carry out this 
they accept outright gifts of 

ey, but no trust funds that would 
ure a steady annual income. As 
‘le Sisters of the Poor, they live 
‘o their names by avoiding the 





accumulation of riches, which neither 
they nor their charges need. 

As Jeanne Jugan did 100 years ago, 
the Little Sisters sustain their or- 
ganization by begging for assistance 
whenever that course is necessary. In 
the larger American cities, for ex- 
ample, they often go from door to door 
and from business office to business 
office, soliciting funds in a quiet, timid 
but effective way. So highly has their 
work been praised by non-sectarian 
groups, that their requests for gifts 
are seldom ignored, even by people 
of other faiths. 

Ee 


Justice for the Poor 


In theory all men, rich and poor 
alike, are supposed to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the law. In fact, inability 
to pay court costs or lawyers’ fees 
often blocks the indigent from justice. 

For many decades, social agencies 


Fear is driving us mad. If the kindly 


. The world must be drawn together 


The old bridges of the world, 
We must build new bridges 


. . The religion of friend- 


. « - All men 


—Rev. Dr. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, 
Episcopal rector, Philadelphia, Pa. 





and bar associations have worked to 
bridge the gap between poverty and 
the courts. Last week, the September 
issue of The Annals, organ of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, shed light on the prob- 
lem of justice for the poor. 

Today some 85 agencies, with a total 
budget of more than $500,000, handle 
about 250,000 court cases a year. Chief 
function of organized legal aid is to 
provide lawyers to protect the inter- 
ests of the indigent. Though these 
attorneys are commonly called “pub- 
lic defenders,” The Annals pointed 
out that a majority of them are really 
“private defenders” employed by wel- 
fare agencies. Several large cities, 
however, have lawyers for the poor 
who are paid from public funds, and 
other communities are studying the 
plan, 

Legal aid, the periodical said, is de- 
voted “almost exclusively” to criminal] 
cases, although “public defenders” in 
Los Angeles County last year handled 
27,000 civil cases. Collections of 
money through legal aid in 1938 to- 
taled $557,856, or about $15 a case. 
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News Item 

T A recent meeting of the Amer- 

ican Humane Association, Dr. 
Sydney H. Coleman, the association’s 
president, declared: “European coun- 
tries have far outstripped the United 
States in eliminating cruelty in slaugh- 
tering food animals.” Every cloud 
has its silver lining. 


gq 
The Russian Enigma 


HERE is no element of certainty in 
international politics today. There 

is no certainty except uncertainty. Not 
in a long time has there been so much 
surprise and duplicity, so much evi- 
dence of the diplomatic double-cross. 


In this situation, the greatest ques- 
tion-mark of all is Russia. What are 
Stalin’s intentions? What will be the 
ultimate outcome of the new relation- 
ship between Moscow and Berlin? 
What bearing will the Communist po- 
sition have on the future of Europe 
and on the future of political sys- 
tems everywhere? 

Questions of this sort are of the 
first importance, but no one seems 
able to answer them at this time. 
Everybody wants to know, but up to 
this writing neither Stalin nor Hitler 
has been willing to tell. On the sur- 
face of things, however, a few strik- 
ing facts stand out, and one of these 
indicates that Hitler right now is 
dancing to Stalin’s tune. 

The Nazis marched deep into Po- 
land, and conquered it. They did all 
the fighting; they bore all the expense; 
they spilt their own blood and the 
blood of the Poles—but Poland is not 
theirs exclusively. Not by any means. 
Russia marched, too, and without spill- 
ing Russian blood, without spending 
much money, without going to war, 
Russia now has about three-fifths of 
Poland as against two-fifths for Ger- 
many. Why did Hitler yield this? 
Did Stalin force him, or did both get 
together and agree on a plan to revo- 
lutionize the politics and economics of 
all Europe? It is not inconceivable 
that a hybrid Communist-Nazi totali- 
tarianism is being planned for applica- 
tion on a continent-wide basis. Further 
than that, a point to be considered is 
Russia’s changing relationship with 
Japan and the growing possibility 
of a sweeping new order in the 
Orient. 


Russia’s intentions are of course <n 
enigma. Only the foolhardy would 
claim to know them. Nevertheless, 
there is good reason to speculate over 
the meanings of Moscow’s movements 








Brown tn the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


No One Knows the Right Answers 


in Eastern Europe. If the little na- 
tion’s in that part of the world are 
sucked into the Communist sphere 
of influence, we may see Stalin’s Bol- 
shevism expanding more and more in 
a westward direction. Could this be 
what Soviet diplomacy has in mind? 
Certainly the mere acquisition of ter- 
ritory does not make much sense, be- 
cause Russia is a vast, rich land with 
little or no need for more living space. 

What then are the Communists and 
Nazis plotting? Are we seeing now a 
joint effort to wipe out all Democratic 
forms abroad? A joint effort to spread 
a Brown-Red revolution? The ques- 
tions are suggestive even though the 
answers are not at hand. 


q 
Pocketbook Angle 


AR does many things in addi- 
tion to killing off life. It is 
an evil that reaches out everywhere, 
affecting everybody and everything. 
It throws out of joint all the normal 
machinery of nations. Politically. 
economically, socially, it first bleeds 
men and then withers up their works. 
To say these things is merely to 
labor the obvious, but the obvious ap- 
parently needs to be labored. It needs 
to be preached over and over again, 
until some day the masses of people in 
both hemispheres will understand 
that modern warfare can bring them 
no good—no good whatever—and that 
in the long run no one profits by it, 
either materially or spiritually. It is 
all waste, all terror, all pestilence, 
all death—nothing more. 


In America today, there ‘are some 





PATHFINDER 


who believe that the present Euro. 
pean war will create a business }o.), 
here. Actually, there are signs 
point that way, but they carry « |; 
ferent meaning when they are vi l 
in the light of future years. Thy 
ple fact is that conflict abroad 
indeed stimulate recovery on this 
of the water, but that the pros). 
gained in that way is at best 
temporary. Sooner or later, as 4 
the last war, there must be a kick) 
a crash, a depression. This is ines 
able, because national economic 
like houses of cards or sand when 
are founded on the machinery 0! 
struction. 

We may take England, for exai 
On the English people, there has 
been imposed an income tax of ' 
per cent. This staggering burden wil! 
fall even on those who earn as lili; 
as $10 a week. The purpose of tly 
tax is to raise money to carry on t! 
war. Conceivably, a great part 
that money will be spent in the Uni 
States to buy American goods, ani 
may reasonably be expected that 
this will stimulate our economic 
uation here. But it will stimulate « 
for a time. We may expand our 
tories and our agriculture to meet 
we may increase our employment be- 
cause of it, we may be happy for « 
while in having it, but eventuall) 
will disappear and we will find 
market suddenly contracted. And thal 
means we will find our factories 
agriculture and employment and h 
piness hard hit. 


HIS is a long-range view, but wh 

you consider war, you must tak: 
long-range view. To continue v 
our example, the English people 
now to pay an income tax of 37'2 | 
cent, and England will have mone 
carry on the war. But one day 
war will end, and England, toget! 
with all those taking part in the w« 
will be impoverished. The wealth 
nations will have been spent; for ¢ 
erations, the effects will be felt. 
such circumstances, even if the | 
ed States manages to remain a neu 
merchant to the world, we here \ 
be hurt. We will find ourselves : 
chants with customers too poor to p 
for our products; we will find our- 
selves in another depression, perhayp> 
worse than the one we have experien- 
ed largely as a result of the last w»! 


f 
) 


| 


This is the economic angle of th 
present conflict, this is the pocketbook 
angle. We can forget the political «i 
social phases for the moment; they «'* 
important, but the dollars-and-cei's 
implications of this war should ' 
enough to make us proceed cautious! 
in everything we do from now 
Above all, let none of us be deceiv«'! 
by signs of a boom. There can ) 
no real prosperity when the on!) 
stimulus is war, 
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ican and First World Wars, many com- 
panies, finding war losses much less 
than expected, refunded the extra 
premiums they had charged to cover 
the added hazards of those conflicts. 
After the latter struggle, for example, 
U. S. companies were said by the study 
to have found their losses on policy- 
holders in military service were ac- 
tually less than on other lives. In 
Canada, where rates had been boosted 
$100 per thousand for war risks in 
1914, some 80 per cent of the extra 
charge was refunded when war haz- 
ards brought only a two per cent ex- 
cess loss of life. 

Aside from its miscalculations on 
man’s urge toward self-destruction, the 
U. S. insurance business could look 
back last week on these results of 
fifty years of amazingly successful 
dealing in death and dollars: 


@ When the underwriters’ associa- 
tion was founded in 1889, insurance 
policies in force in this country num- 
bered some 2,000,000, worth $3,100,- 
000,000. Today the U. S. is the most 
heavily insured nation on earth, own- 
ing 70 per cent of the world’s total in- 
surance in 125,000,000 policies held 
by 64,000,000 Americans. 

e All the policies now in force are 
worth $110,000,000,000, nearly a quar- 
ter of our national wealth; benefici- 
aries in 1938 were paid $2,600,000,000. 

@ The average policyholder owns 
two policies worth $1,700, and eight 
out of every 10 estates left in the na- 
tion are in the form of insurance. 

e The giant business of insuring 
America is conducted by 350,000 em- 
ployees of 300 legal reserve companies. 


Briefs 


@ New York City consumes no less 
than 19 per cent of the nation’s total 
commercial harvest of meat, fish, 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
William F. Morgan, Commissioner of 
Markets, reported to Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia last week. According to 
Morgan’s figures, New Yorkers, con- 
stituting about one-twentieth of the 
nation’s population, eat nearly one- 
fifth of the nation’s food. 


— 


q A drastic slump in income tax col- 
lections for 1938 was foreshadowed by 
U. S. Treasury reports on results in 
the first half of September. From the 
first to the 16th of last month, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue collected 
only $252,325,698, compared with col- 
lections of $332,405,760 in the same 
period last year. 


qG Farming is a more dangerous oc- 
cupation than either manufacturing 
or construction, according to an Agri- 
culture Department survey of occupa- 
tional hazards. Last year, fatal acci- 
dents in agriculture totaled 4,500, com- 
pared with 2,800 deaths in construc- 
tion work and 2,300 in manufacturing. 
S. H. McCrory, who directed the sur- 
vey, suggested two possible reasons 
for the high accidental death rate 
among farmers: (1) victims are more 
likely to be hurt while working alone, 
and (2) rush seasons compel hasty 
work, often after dark or with make- 
shift implements. 
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Sumner Welles 


F THERE is any truth in the dip- 

lomatic proverb that “men, like 
bullets, go farthest when they are 
smoothest,” smooth Sumner Welles 
should go a long way. 

No Hollywood director could pick 
a character for the role of “typical 
professional diplomat” more perfect- 
ly equipped in background, appear- 
ance and personality than the Under 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
Blond, tall and wiry, Sumner Welles 
has a patrician bearing accentuated by 
perfectly tailored, close-fitting clothes. 
He is almost never seen without a 
vellow walking-stick. Living the life 





Internationa! 


Welles: The Movies Could Do No Better 


of a country gentleman on an estate 
called “Oxon Hill Manor” in Maryland, 
near the capital, he is an expert horse- 
man. He is reported very rich. Even 
his precise, well-modulated voice car- 
ries the required Harvard accent. 

But Welles is no “cookie pusher.” 
Since he became second in command 
to Cordell Hull at the State Depart- 
ment two years ago, this cool, rigor- 
ous young man has been called upon 
to use some of the strongest diplomatic 
language ever heard in American 
peacetime history. Most notable in- 
stance was his answer last December 
to a German protest at a speech by 
Interior Secretary Harold Ickes con- 
demning Nazi persecution of Jews. 
Flatly rejecting the protest, Welles 
lashed out with the statement that 
“recent policies pursued in Germany 
have shocked and confounded public 
opinion in the United States” and that 
the German protest came with “singu- 
lar ill grace” from a country whose 
controlled press had violently attack- 
ed American officials, 

Though Welles thus proved himself 
bitingly adept at diplomatic severity, 





he probably felt more at home |a«: 
week as U. S. representative a , 
friendlier gathering, a consultatio; ,; 
Pan American Foreign Ministers 
page 9). Meeting at Panama (ij, 
Panama, they sought ways to soft, 
the impact of the Second World \y,, 
on the Western Hemisphere. 

In a profession like diplon), 
where individuals speak for mi! 
of their fellows, the human elemep, 
is highly important and the soci! 
amenities are accordingly stressed. |; 
is therefore important that Sumune; 
Welles was born to socially prominent. 
Benjamin and Frances (Swan) Welles 
of New York and Boston, October 14 
1892. When he married for the 
ond time in 1925, after his first :yar- 
riage had ended in divorce, it was | 
Mathilde Townsend, daughter of 
of Washington’s leading social arbiters 
and wealthiest families. Mr. and \rs 
Welles (she was the former wife of 
U. S. Senator Peter G. Gerry of Rhode 
Island) have two sons, Benjamin and 
Arnold. He is an Episcopalian. 


PROFESSIONAL or “career” dip 

lomat, as distinct from a political 
appointee, Welles entered the State 
Department in 1915, the year after | 
finished his education at America’s 
most exclusive schools, Groton ani 
Harvard. Two years at the U. § 
Embassy in Tokyo were followed by 
two in Buenos Aires, Argentina, where 
Welles perfected his now fluent Span- 
ish and decided on his future §pecial- 
ty, Latin-American affairs. 

So outstanding was-his work that he 
returned to Washington in 1920 as As- 
Sistant Chief of Latin-American Af 
fairs in the State Department; in th 
following year, when he was only 2%, 
he became Chief of the division. 

Resigning his high Washington pos! 
in 1922, he became commissioner, with 
the rank of minister, to the Domini 
can Republic, where financial difli- 
culties were endangering payments to 
foreign bondholders. To remove this 
possible source of trouble for the U.S 
under the Monroe Doctrine, Welles « 
ranged a customs guarantee for for- 
eign debt payments; by 1924, U. 5 
Marines had left the island. Out 
his experiences in Santo Domingo 
Welles later wrote a two-volume wor 
entitled Naboth’s Vineyard, general!) 
regarded as the authoritative stud, 
the Dominican Republic. 

Retired from the service in 192! 
Welles emerged in 1932 as a “Before 
Chicago” supporter of  Presi« 
Roosevelt and a reported contrib: 
of $75,000 to his campaign. As 
prominent formulator of New Dea! 
foreign and Latin-American policy, 5° 
was appointed Assistant Secretary 0! 
State, but within two weeks he had 
quit that post to become Ambass:ilo! 
to Cuba, the most important and 
troversial mission of his career. 

Crushed economically under the ‘e- 
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pression, Cuba was politically pros- 
trate under the ruthless regime of 
President Gerardo Machado. Terror- 
‘on was rampant. It was Welles’s 
delicate task to restore civil peace to 
the island, where American invest- 
vents run to some $2,000,000,000, and 
| the same time to ‘launch Roose- 
vel’s new “Good Neighbor” policy, 
which barred military intervention. 


‘TITH his mediation efforts halted 
\ by a revolt which overthrew Ma- 
chado, Welles reportedly hand-picked 
the dictator’s successor, Carlos Miguel 
de Cespedes, and won for him U. S. 
recognition. Apparently he had back- 
ed the wrong horse; in less than a 
month revolting army sergeants under 
Cuba’s present “strong man”, Ful- 
cencio Batista, ousted de Cespedes and 
replaced him with President Ramon 
Grau San Martin. From the new Grau 
csovernment, however, Welles dogged- 
ly withheld vitally important U. S. 
recognition. Further, he was accused 
of actively seeking the overthrow of 
the new regime by backing two abor- 
tive revolts of army officers and old- 
line politicians. After seven months in 
the Cuban post Welles was distinctly 
persona non grata and returned to the 
(Assistant Secretaryship in Washington. 

Roundly assailed both on the island 

d in this country for allegedly try- 
ing to foist on Cuba a government 
without popular backing and for ex- 
ceeding ambassadorial functions in 
his opposition to the Grau govern- 
nent, Welles was called a “procon- 
sul” of the imperialist rather than the 
Good Neighbor school. Washington, 
however, supported him wholeheart- 
cdly, extending recognition only after 
Batista had replaced President Grau 
with Carlos Mendieta, 


= more hurdle confronted Welles 
Or. before he reached his post as 
der Secretary, which carries a sal- 
of $10,000 a year and the power to 
act as Secretary of State in Hull’s ab- 
ce. Rivaling him for the office was 
80-year-old R. Walton Moore, a polit- 
| appointee to the State Department 
nd Hull’s long-time personal and po- 
cal ecrony. Anxious to promote 
Moore yet obliged to recognize 
\elles’s claim to promotion under the 
hoosevelt policy of favoring career 
en, Hull solved his dilemma by re- 
ng the post of Counselor of the 
State Department which had been 
bolished in 1919. The Counselorship 
made equal in rank with the Un- 
der Seeretaryship; Moore was ad- 
nced to the new niche, while Welles 
cot the latter appointment. 
rhe intra-departmental row kicked 
up by the Moore-Welles tug of war, 
well as the ill feeling generated in 
Cuban situation, caused many 
sh things to be said from time to 
about the hard-headed, icy-eyed 
er Secretary. If the harsh words 
e not been forgotten, they have at 
t lost their timeliness. Today 
les is an important man in the 
e Department and, with the world 
way it is, this country can make 
of hard-headed, icy-eyed men. 








NAMES 


Defying doctor’s orders, Senator 
CARTER GLASS, 81-year-old Virginia 
Democrat and bitter foe of the New 
Deal, insisted on attending Senate ses- 
sions last week in order to support 
President Roosevelt’s neutrality pro- 
gram. Finally he was put to bed with 
a severe case of bronchitis and a 100- 
degree temperature. Though his con- 
dition was pronounced not dangerous, 
his physician said “any illness for a 
man of his age is considered serious.” 





Tables, chairs, a glass of Scotch and 
soda and four fists figured in an im- 
promptu floor show at the Stork Club, 
New York City night club. GEORGE 
WHITE, producer of the famous 
“Scandals,” ordered Sidney Solomon, 
an orchestra agent, away from White’s 
table. Solomon replied by dashing 
the Scotch and soda in the producer’s 
face. Upsetting chairs and _ tables, 
White chased Solomon from the club 
to the sidewalk, where fisls swung 
freely. White’s last unannounced fight 
was with radio star RUDY VALLEE. 


Disgusted with Soviet Russia’s Nazi 
alliance and invasion of Poland, 
GRANVILLE HICKS resigned his 
membership in the Communist party 
and his post on the editorial staff of 
the New Masses, Communist weekly, 
according to his intimate friends. Ap- 
pointment of the avowed Communist 
to the staff of Harvard University at 
Cambridge, Mass., last year raised 
storm of protest in educational circles. 


Not the least of war’s disasters to 
feminine America movie fans was the 
enlistment in the French army of 
CHARLES BOYER, suave film leading 
man. Boyer signed up to fight for his 
native country at the town of Agen in 
southwestern France. 

From his solitary cell in a concen- 
tration camp outside Berlin, the Rev. 
MARTIN NIEMOELLER appealed to 
Nazi authorities to permit him to re- 
sume his First World War service as 
a submarine commander, They re- 
fused. The German Protestant leader 
has been imprisoned since July, 1937, 
when he disputed the Nazi govern- 
ment’s right to interfere with the 
spiritual freedom of the church. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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CONGESTION 7 
HEAD COLDS 


Warm penetrating smoke 
from the very first Blosser ( 
Medical Cigarette helps 
loosen nasal congestion... 
relieves that terrible stop- 
ped-up feeling in the head. 
Prove it yourself. Ask any 
druggist for a 35¢ package of standard 
strength or extrastrong...Orwritefor 


FREE Sample Cigarettes 


THE BLOSSER CO., Dept.83C, Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me Free Sample Cigarettes. 






















Address. 





| Name 


| 
_—_ SO — = = 


City and Stat 


BLOSSER’S 
MEDICAL CIGARETTES 


SIZE OF DIME 
NOTHING TO BUY! GIRLS! LADIES! Send name 
and Address. Charming Watch or Big Cash Com- 
mission. Send No Money. Given for SIMPLY GIVING 
AWAY FREE Big Colored Pictures with our well known 
White Cloverine Salve, used for burns, chaps, sores, 
etc. easily sold to friends at 25c a box (with picture 
FREE) and remitting per catalog. SPECIAL: Choice of 
20 gifts for returning only $3. Be first. 44th year. Write 





today for order of Salve and pictures, postage paid. 
WILSON CHEM. CO., Inc., pM RO 4-19. TYRONE,PA. 


PANTS a 


pee ED 


Wear your coat and vest tT 
long with trousers matched D| 
over 100,000 patterns. Pants are hand- 
— ry to your measure nteed to fit. 


p meoes jece of cloth or vest TODAY og FREE 
SaMrL of the best match obtainab’ 
AMERICA 


Write to 
MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Sell Chtcsimas Cards 


to $35 in a week. showseey- 
rmte ristmas Cards with sender's 
name, 60 for $1. Choice of 16 designs. 
vorite’* 21-card 






° sellers. 
samples — write today. Mention if also inter- 
ested In selling fine DeLuxe eoeet 10 Christmas Cards. 


TIME Pe 


This Week’s | Bargain 


SpecialbClab 110 > ONLY 


McCall's Magazine 9 & 0 


Woman's World..... 
Household Magazine... 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues A real $3 value 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year-—88 big issues. Send your 
order to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 













‘1 Talked with God" 


(Yes, I ie Wg ged and Literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God some 
ten years ago, a strange new Power came into my 
life. After 43 years of horrible, sickening, dismal 
failure, this strange Power brought to me a sense 
of overwhelming victory, and I have been over- 
coming every undesirable condition of my life ever 
since. What a change it was. Now—I have credit 
at more than one bank, I own a beautifu] home, 
drive a lovely car, own a newspaper and a large 
office building, end my wife and family are amply 
provided for after I leave for shores unknown, 
In addition to these material benefits, I have a 
sweet peace in my life. I am happy as happy 
can be. No circumstance ever upsets me, for I 


} 


have learned how to draw upon the invisible God- 
Law, under any and all circumstances. 

You, too, may find and use the same staggering 
Power of the God-Law that I use. It can bring 
to you, too, whatever things are right and proper 
for you to have. Do you believe this? It won't 
cost much to find out—just a penny post-card 
or a letter, addressed to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept 30, Moscow, Idaho, will bring you the story 
of the most fascinating success of the century. 
And the same Power I use is here for your wse, 
too. I'll be glad to tell you about it. All informe- 
tion about this experience will be sent you free, 
of tourse. The address again—Dr. Prank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 30, Moscow, Idaho, Advt. Copyright 1939 
Prank B. Robinson. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Laemmle’s Death 


To the development of the movie 
industry—fourth largest in the nation 
—probably no man contributed more 
than Carl Laemmle, Sr. In 30 years 
as a maker of movies, he was an out- 
standing pioneer; he instituted many 
of the policies and practices that to- 
day distinguish the fabulous colony 
in Hollywood, Noted for his kindli- 
ness in a grasping and a highly com- 
petitive industry, he was affectionate- 
ly known as “Uncle Carl.” Last week, 
at 72, Laemmle was dead, stricken by 
a heart attack in his big Spanish haci- 
enda, which itself resembled a lavish 
movie studio. 

A German immigrant who reached 
the United States when he was 17, 
Laemmle’s beginnings were lowly. 
For years, he worked variously as an 
errand boy, department store clerk, 
farmhand, bookkeeper,  stockyard 
clerk and manager of a clothing manu- 
facturing concern. His switch to mov- 
ies came in 1906, Planning to invest 
his $3,300 savings in a chain of five 
end ten-cent stores, he attended a 
nickelodeon, foresaw the possibilities 
of movies, and put his money in a 
Chicago nickelodéon, 

In 1909, Laemmle began producing 
pictures in New York with “Hia- 
watha.” From that time on, he was a 
great innovator. He introduced the 
“star” system—the glorification of 
movie personalities around which film 
exploitation revolves today—by play- 
ing up Mary Pickford. Other stars he 
developed included Rudolph Valen- 
tino, Wallace Reid, Pearl White and 
Lon Chaney. He also started the 
policy of paying big salaries to stars. 

Laemmle did more. He made the 
first “feature” picture in 1912; a five- 
reeler, “Traffic in Souls,” it cost $5,000 
and cleared $500,000. Later, he made 
the first million-dollar film, “Foolish 
Wives.” Moreover, he helped found 
the present Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration, purchased its site (Univer- 
sal City) in San Fernando Valley, 
and developed it into one of the larg- 
est motion picture manufacturing 
plants in the world. 

In 1929, Laemmle made his son, 
Carl, Jr., general manager of Univer- 
sal’s production activities. In 1936, 
“Uncle Carl” retired for a “permanent 
vacation,” selling his interest in Uni- 














versal. Its reported sale price was 
$5,500,000. 
’ . 
You'll Be Seeing 
Honeymoon in Bali (Paramount): 


Don’t be misled by the title. Para- 
mount is not offering a sultry tropical 
drama full of glamorous half-castes 
and moonlit nights, but a comedy of 
metropolitan life; Bali figures in only 
because the hero (Fred MacMurray) 
comes from there. The story concerns 
itself with the self-assured MacMur- 
ray’s conquering of a career girl 





Miss Carroll Forgets Her Vow 


(Madeleine Carroll), who has vowed 
to prevent love from upsetting her 
business. Some of it is very funny. 
Akim Tamiroff is excellent as a win- 
dow-washer who gives Miss Carroll 
sage advice on love. Danish Osa Mas- 
sen and Helen Broderick also con- 
tribute to the fun. But the incidental 
nonsense often misses fire because it 
is led away from the straight narra- 
tive line, 
- - - 

The Man They Could Not Hang 
(Columbia): In his film roles, sinister 
Boris Karloff is often horribly alive 
when he logically should be dead. 
This is rather disconcerting. As “The 
Man They Could Not Hang,” he is up 
to his old tricks. He starts off all 
right. A famous doctor, he invents an 
artificial heart which restores life to 
the dead. Then comes a hitch. Before 
he can bring his first voluntary vic- 
tim to life, he is arrested, condemned 
for murder and hanged. When he is 
revived by his associates with his own 
gadget, he is pretty cross at the judge, 
jury and prosecuting attorney. He 
turns monster, and determines to wipe 
them out. He dispatches a few, but 
his daughter halts the slaughter; she 
kills herself, and he uses his invention 
for the last time to bring her back. 
Though it sounds exciting in print, the 
film is weak tea compared to some of 
Karloff’s previous walking-dead por- 
trayals, such as the Frankenstein 
Monster. 
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NEEDLE DESIGNS 





NEEDLEWORK FUN AND BEAUTY 


6475—What fun to “‘go Dutch” on these cute |! 
twins from the land of tulips and windmills. |! 
and Hilda would warm any child’s heart with 
smiling faces and gayly colored Dutch clothes 
details included with number. 

6420—There’s nothing like a lacy spread to add 
rich beauty to bed, dresses or table. Dogwood 
lovely flower that heralds the spring, is used f 
design of these crocheted squares that make a | 
to be prized forever. Full details included 
number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pa'- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecra!' 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Once for Landon, Now for— 


HE Colonel seemed just a bit pre- 

occupied. As he sat down beside 
oe Doaks on Joe Doaks’s porch, his 
eves had a faraway look in them—like 
those of a man with a lot of things on 
his mind. 

“Mr. Doaks,” he said abruptly, “did 
vou vote for Alf M. Landon in 1936?” 

joe laughed a little, but gave no 
direct answer. 

“As I recall it, Colonel Ballot,” he 
declared, “Landon voters were few 
and far between three years ago. If 
you're looking for them now, you must 
find the going pretty hard.” 

“You may smile,” the old gentleman 
replied, “but there were close to 17 
million who voted for him in 1936— 
16,679,583, to be exact. He carried 
only two states, to be sure, but he had 
the backing of a very large minority 








N THE 1936 Presidential race, 16,679,58:; 


Presidential preferences go, most of Land 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 


them say they now would vote for a Dem 


Present Preferences of La 
POP. GROUPS 





‘Y of Americans, so the job of finding 
cute little them today is not too hard.” 

‘with “But. why are you _ interested, 
= Colonel?” asked Joe. 

ad to add “Well, Mr. Doaks,” said the old 
jed for the ventleman, “I’nr interested in knowing 
3 how Mr. Landon’s 1936 supporters feel 


loday about the Presidential possi- 
<== hilities of 1940. As a matter of fact, 





ach pat- l've been asking them to tell me what 
ey man they favor now.” 


“And from what you told me a few 
a weeks ago in your Presidential poll,” 
said Joe, “I guess you find young Tom 
Dewey the popular choice.” 

“More or less,” said the Colonel, 
holding out one of his famous. per- 
centage tables. “Here are the final 
ligures—right up to the minute. As 
you can see, the New York District 
Attorney has the vote of most of those 
Who supported Landon in ’36, polling 
‘tional average of 33.7 per cent, or 
ler than 33 out of every 100 who 

for Landon three years ago. But 
ole, though, that Vandenberg is only 

per cent behind the New Yorker, 
“ith Taft of Ohio running a fairly 
Close third. 
‘interesting thing to me is how the 


} 
et 








Their Preferences Today— 


Republican standard-bearer. Assuming that Landon will not run again, how 
do these millions feel today? The tabulation below gives the answer. As far as 


Michigan a close second. Curiously enough, however, as many as 8.8 per cent of 


Cities of DEWEY VANDENBERG TAFT DEMOCRAT NO OPINION 
100,000 and over ...... 34.6% 36.2% 20.0% 7.1% 2.1% 
25,000 to 100,000 ..... 37.5 29.7 23.4 4.7 4.7 
10,000 to 25,000 ....... 35.4 29.2 21.5 9.7 4.2 
5,000 to 10,000 ........ 34.4 31.2 26.0 4.2 4.2 
2560 Ue Ge ha ds sce 42.2 30.9 18.5 6.6 1.8 

1 OGG See a dewen ccs sen 30.1 30.1 7.8 4.8 
Reve’ eho cases eee eeeees 31.0 28.1 22.8 125 a} 5.6 —— 
NATIONAL AVERAGE . 33.7% 30.4% 22.9% 8.8% 4.2% 











PATHFINDER POLL 





strength of these three Republican pos- 
sibilities varies in the different types 
of American communities. Notice, for 
instance, that Taft is comparatively 
stronger in the smaller population 
centers, his greatest support coming 
from the towns of 1,000 to 2,500 popu- 
lation. Vandehberg, on the other 
hand, draws heaviest from the metro- 
politan areas. Dewey is strong there, 
too, but ohserve how he hits a popu- 
larity peak of 42.2 per cent among 
voters in towns of 2,500 to 5,000.” 


“Those certainly are interesting | 


variations,” Joe put in, “but what’s the 
meaning of that 8.8 per cent figure in 
the ‘National Average’ line on your 
chart?” 

“That's the percentage of 1936 Lan- 
don voters who now favor a Demo- 
crat for President in 1940.” 

“What!” exclaimed Joe. “You mean 
to tell me that 8.8 per cent of the peo- 














3 persons voted for Alf M. Landon, the 
on’s 1936 supporters now favor District 
with Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 


ocrat. 


ndon’s 1936 Supporters 





ple who voted for Landon are now 
saying they'll vote for a Democrat?” 

“That's exactly what my poll for 
PATHFINDER shows,” said the Colo- 
nel, smiling. 

“And who will the Democrat be— 
Garner?” 

“Now there you've asked me some- 
thing,” the Colonel drawled. “That’s 
going to have to wait for another 
time. I can’t say just yet.” 

“Well, Colonel, I guess I can wait 
for the answer,” said Joe. “Anyhow, 
to tell you the truth, I’m more con- 
cerned at present with what we're 
going to do in America about the Euro- 
pean war. You know—neutrality and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“And that’s what’s been on my 
mind, too,” Colonel Ballot declared. 
“Indeed, sir, it’s been on my mind all 
day long—in fact, it’s the very sub- 
ject I intend to discuss with you next 
week. And very serious it is.” 

These were the Colonel’s parting 
words—all he said as he took his 
leave of Joe Doaks, but they were 
enough to make Joe understand why 
the old gentleman had that faraway, 
Slightly troubled look in his eyes. 
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@ Don't suffer.Now it’s easy to remove those painful 
corns and prevent their coming back. Just do this: 


1 Put scientific Blue-Jay pad (C) neatly over cora, 
It relieves pain by removing pressure. Special 
Blue-Jay medicated formula (D) gently loosens 
corn so it can be lifted right out. 

Simply by avoiding pressure and friction which 
caused your corns you can prevent their coming 
back. 


Don’t take chances with old-fashioned home 
paring that means risking serious infection—only 
affects the surface of a corn—leaves the base im- 
bedded in your toe. Follow the example of mil- 
lions who have gotten quick relief the easy, 
scientific Blue-Jay way. Don’t suffer needlessly. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
today—only 25c for 6. 
Same price in Canada. 
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Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply ou with work. Write 
today FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont. 
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PROPAGANDA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


blunder, with devastating effect on the 
faith of their people. 

The First World War brought the 
atrocity story into its own. No crime 
was too heinous, no act too revolting 
to be attributed by either side to its 
foes, In atrocity mongering, most au- 
thorities agree, the allied propagand- 
ists outshone their rivals. From the 
allies came the notorious myth of the 
Belgian children whose hands were 
slashed off by German sabers. Assidu- 
ous investigation brought to light no 
single shred of proof for the story, yet 
it was confidently believed and repeat- 
ed by millions. So, with equal un- 
reason, was the tale of the crucified 
Canadian soldier. 

In the present conflict, propaganda 
for home consumption, at least so far, 
has taken a much different form. The 
huge German propaganda machine, ex- 
pert from years of practice under its 
master, Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, has 
loudly thumped the tomtom of Nazi 
victory in Poland, but has claimed 
little that the facts did not justify. 
Goebbels has spread two or three 
atrocity stories—dealing chiefly with 
the alleged mutilation of German ci- 
vilians by Polish soldiers—but to date 
has put forth nothing to equal the 
prize tales of 1914-18. 

Nevertheless, the German Propa- 
ganda Ministry is probably the great- 
est thing of its kind ever created, and 
much will be heard from it. Already, 
it has astounded the world by trump- 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 


er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos, —Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. -—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Modern Romances, | yr. 
2 yrs. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
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—Home Arts Needlecraft, —True Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 


TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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World-Telegram 


Johnstone in the NV. Y. 


An American View on the Athenia Sinking 


ing up national hysteria about “oppres- 
sion” of German minorities in Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The 
precepts of Nazi propaganda were 
laid down long ago by Adolf Hitler in 
Mein Kampf: 


e Any effective propaganda must 
be confined to a very few points, and 
must use these as slogans until the 
very last man cannot help knowing 
what they mean. 

e It must attempt to work chiefly 
on the feelings, and only to a very 
limited extent on the so-called in- 
telligence. 

e The moment... propaganda con- 
cedes so much as the faintest glim- 
mer of justice to the other side, the 
seeds for doubt ... have been sown. 

@ The broad mass of the people... 
more readily falls victim to a big lie 
than to a small one. 

e The skillful and unremitting use 
of propaganda can persuade people 
to believe that Heaven is Hell, or con- 
versely that the most miserable ex- 
istence is Paradise. 


For their part, the allied propa- 
gandists have shown extreme cau- 
tion in the type of material ladled out 
to their peoples in the present war. 
Leaning over backwards in an effort 
to establish their veracity, the French 
Bureau of Information under the 56- 
year-old novelist Jean Giraudoux, and 
the British Ministry of Information, 
headed by Baron Macmillan of Aber- 
feldy, a 66-year-old Scottish lawyer, 
have issued only the scantiest com- 
muniques. 

So far, nothing remotely resembling 
an atrocity story has come from either 
source. Both have clamped a rigid 
censorship on all war news and war 
pictures. Such tactics have bred con- 
siderable grumbling among news- 
starved French and British and among 
badly hampered foreign newsmen, but 
may pay dividends in the end, 

For propagandists of the last war 
whose field was neutral nations, Amer- 
ica was a happy hunting ground. Be- 
fore the conflict was a month old, both 
sides had dozens of unofficial repre- 
sentatives wrestling with each other 
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for the rich prize of American yp. 
pathies. 

In this titanic verbal struggle, |). 
odds were heavily with the British. | 
the first place, the Germans wer 
ceedingly inept. They continual! 
briefcases and diplomatic pouches 
taining damning propaganda mat 
The German Ambassador was c¢: 
in a letter referring to America: 
“these silly Yankees.” Crowning 
man blunder was loss of the fa: 
Zimmermann note, in which Gern 
suggested that Mexico retake her 
provinces,” Texas, Arizona and > 
Mexico. 


« « » Britain’s Advantage 


In the second place, the British |i, 
heavy advantages. Early in the vy 
they cut virtually every German line 
of communication to America ex 
wireless, then not very effective. | 
don controlled nearly all war pn 
going to America; organizations like 
the Hearst press, which favored | 
many, were first heavily censored, 
then thrown out of England comp!cte- 
ly. With such handicaps, and with th: 
advantage of common language, [rit- 
ish propagandists won their part 
the war for America. 

When the U. S. entered the 
propaganda went on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. Its fountainhead was tly 
euphoniously-named Committee 
Public Information, under the mas! 
ly direction of George Creel. Cree’, 
a young advertising man, enlisted 
18,000 newspapers, 11,000 advertisers, 
40,000 manufacturers associations «nid 
chambers of commerce, 10,000 libra- 
ries, 22,000 labor unions, 3,500 Y. M. C. 
A. units and thousands of other or- 
ganizations into a huge campaign tv 
sell the war to America. 

In 750,000 speeches, 75,000 “Fo 
Minute Men” addressed a total of 4\)\).- 
000,000 people in 5,200 communities 
on the bestiality of Germany and |! 
necessity of making the world safe for 
democracy. Creel even put propa- 
ganda on something like a paying 
basis; the C. P. I. spent $4,912,553, bu! 
made $2,825,670. One big source of 
income was from propaganda movies 
The committee’s own pictures brought 
in some $850,000. 


. ee The American Way 


The entire nation joined with a wi 
in Creel’s crusade. The press spewe 
venom at everything German. Thou- 
sands of posters pictured the hated 
Hun as an inhuman sadist and a ravis)- 
er of women. Independent movie ))r0- 
ducers did their part with pictures 
like “The Beast of Berlin.” Ameri 
had seen nothing like the world 3! 
war; the world had seen nothing |ikc 
America at war. 

The effect of all this on the nation®! 
mentality seems today incredible to 
those who did not live through it. 1) 
very word German became anathe! 
Fourteen states erased German !:!- 
guage courses from their public schoo! 
curriculums. Intelligent educators 
excoriated the German race in !a!- 
guage startlingly reminiscent of Adolf 
Hitler’s tirades against Jews. Dr. \°r- 
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non Kellogg of Stanford University, 
for example, demanded: 


Will it be any wonder if, after the 
War. the people of the world, when 
they recognize any human being as a 
German, will shrink aside so that they 
may not touch him as he passes, or 
toop for stones to drive him from 
their paths? This will be cruel to the 
few who are not diseased, but it will 
be warranted precaution against the 
danger; most of the Germans in Ger- 
many, and some outside of it, have 
hecome unclean and will have to walk 
through the world as a marked people, 
avoided, despised, stoned. 


Dr. William Roscoe Taylor, twice 
president of the American Historical 
jssociation, declared that war “springs 
as naturally from the German heart 
and will as a vulture springs from its 
nest.” Scientists suddenly “discover- 
ed” that great achievements formerly 
attributed to Germans were either not 
ereat or not German. Church pulpits 
became hotbeds of hatred. In the Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. 
Newell D. Hillis assured his congre- 
vation that Germans “slaughtered old 
men and matrons, mutilated captives 
in ways that can only be spoken of by 
men in whispers, violated little girls 
intil they were dead and committed 
other atrocities which cannot even 
be named,” 


.- A Prime Weapon 


That such things could be thought 
and said in the United States of 1939, 
few Americans can bring themselves 
to believe. So far, the course of 
propaganda in the Second World War 
has been reassuring. Far more than 
in 1914-18, this nation and the world 
it large are conscious of the real hor- 
rors of modern war; individual atro- 
cily tales may prove pointless beside 
the awful atrocity of war itself. 
Though American opinion is far more 
solidly behind one side this time than 
25 years ago, there have been few signs 
as yet of the blind, unreasoning hatred 
that gripped the land then. 

But if men’s minds are less pliable 
today, propaganda weapons are more 
formidable. News-gathering _ tech- 
have rapidly improved, and 
news consumption has vastly increas- 
ed. The moving picture, an infant in 
1914-18, now reaches uncounted mil- 
lions. Above all, there is radio. With 

faculty of instantaneous mass com- 

cation, radio is the ideal propa- 
instrument. Its tremendous 
power to weld public opinion into a 
irresistible force has been well 
proved in Nazi Germany. What it can 
(f 1 wartime, when short-wave 
broadcasts penetrate even the farthest 
ands, no one yet knows. 
One thing, and one thing only, can 
be said with certainty about propa- 
sanda in the Second World War—it 
\ not cease. A prime weapon in 
the arsenal of each belligerent, it will 
‘be fired relentlessly and ruthlessly 
ong as the war goes on. America, 
he world’s greatest neutral, will 

be its number-one target. On America, 
refore, rests the heavy responsibil- 
of common sense. 


niagues 








RHYME & REASON 


F WE work upon marble it will perish, 

If we work upon brass time will efface 
it. If we rear temples they will crumble 
to dust. But if we work upon men’s im- 
mortal minds, if we imbue them with high 
principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of their fellow men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which no time 
can efface, and which will brighten and 
brighten to all eternity. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER 





It is a much shallower and more ignoble 
thing to detect faults than to discern 
virtues. 

—CARLYLE 

Optimism is the faith that leads to 
achievement. Nothing can be done with- 
out hope. 

—HELEN KELLER 
When it is peace, then we may view again 
With new-won eyes each other’s truer form 


And wonder. 


and warm 

We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the 
old pain, 

When it is peace. But until peace, the 
storm, 


The darkness and the thunder and the rain. 
—CHARLES SORLEY 
English poet, killed In action, 1915 
Mistakes are opportunities for learning. 
—EMERSON 


Man has his will—but woman has her 
way. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 
Who thinks, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. 
—BAILEY 
The deadliest foe of democracy is not 
autocracy but liberty frenzied. Liberty is 
not fool-proof. For its beneficent work- 
ing it demands self-restraint, a sane and 
clear recognition of the practical and at- 
tainable, and of the fact that there are 
laws of nature which are beyond our 
power to change. 


—OTTO KAHN 
Among all the fine arts, one of the 
finest is that of painting the cheeks with 
health. 
—RUSKIN 
There’s nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, and every 
common bush afire with God. 
—ELIZABETH BROWNING 
Learning without thought is labor lost: 
thought without learning is perilous. 
—CONFUCIUS 
If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
—EMILY DICKINSON 


Grown more loving-kind 





e'll pay your hospital and 
surgical bills! Get details imme- 
diately on this amazing new 
plan that covers the whole fam- 
tly for just a few cents a day. 
You can go to any hospital in 
the U. S. and use your own doctor, 


MY, Covers maternity coset 
BENEFITS: 


too! Eliminate the fear 
ws HOSPITAL | and burden of heavy sur- 
Te 1 BILLS 


gical and hospital bills. 
"$150 surcicat | NO MEDICAL EXAM- 
Te BILLS 
($20) Operating Room 


INATION REQUIRED! 
Just write “send free 
($20) Laboratory Fees details of your hospitel- 
($20) X-Ray-($90) Sanitoriom 
FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


ization plan.” 
Dept. P, Citizens’ Bank Bidg., Wilmington, De! 





W don’t promise you’ll double your salary 
tomorrow, BUT — if constipation’s making you 

| grouchy and logy on the job—see how quickly you'll 

| fegain normal pep, snap and ambition with FEEN- 
A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way to relief. 
You get all FEEN-A-MINT’s famous benefits 
simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: “It seems 
just like magic!’’ Millions rely on FEEN-A-MINT. 
Get a package today and try it yourself. 


FEEN-A-MINT secs 

















Foot pains! Weak arches ! = 
Burning callouses! Corns! Back 4 ? 
by feet ! : 


hi 8 Ce 
G RELIEF GUAR- 
Sera AncH-HeeLers, | 30 Day 
° ww e 
Pa tor mine!’ says aser! oe, price 
refunded if not satisfied r 30 


days use. Order now, state shoe 
size. Only $1, pair. Send Today! 
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Why Suffer With 


ASTHMA 


Write Dept. 77—1210 Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


ULERY REY, 


in N 
p— Ns praise this paration. ey 
oratories, Spring V » New York. Dept. 206 


All This for*2 


$4.00 Value ONLY 

























SPECIAL CLUB NO. 12¢ 
McCall’s Magazine $ 
Better Homes & Gardens 


Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 





You Save $2.00 


Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 


in your order NOW. No change or substitation 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pouf out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily, If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, You get 
constipated, Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause, 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up,” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely, Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by mame, 10¢ and 25¢ at all 
drug stores, Stubbornly refuse anything else, 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


TEST TREATMENT FREE 


T will send absolutely free and postpaid to all suf- 
fering from pains of RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, 
NEURALGIA, SCIATICA a generous supply of my 
famous Case Combination Method. It has brought 
amazing relief to thousands—it may be just the med- 
icine that will help you. So send your name and 
address today for FREE trial test of my famous Com- 
bination Method. 


PAUL CASE, Dept. 217, BROCKTON. MASS. 


CATARRH-- SiBts. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENTIS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 
Biodicine (2 Methods) relieves phlegm-filled throat 
-up nose or we will refund your money. 
Reliable Firm--68 years in business. Ask your Drug- 
gist for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Medicine. Send 3c 
stamp for tube of the Quick = Belief of Method-~Aivecnl 

tment) and Free Catarr' 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., | Dept. 139 139, Toledo, O. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press ~ ty! on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You néed the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 

lay. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
yath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 











grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


ze Suffer Varicose 








send away at once for FR 
Booklet “FHE LIEPE METHODS FOR HOME USE.” " 
Tells all about this 40-year-old method, and e 
Goreed we Ly ee eiods. _Gopt. K-15, 
me for your treat- 


ASTHMA? 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney. Ohio 
ORLD'S 









not, it’s Free. Write 








haneees Laboratory Making Dental Plates Only. 
Roofiess, Partial, or Trans nt 


onsou Rats € Ut 
Y 7 Natural-Looking 


FALSE TEETH 
“SEND NO 


* MONEY 
. We make—BY MAIL—the World’s 
> i Pty No.1 1T-RITE Dental Plates for men 
women — from impressions taken in 


and 
hom: eo omieal MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE YOULL GE SATISFIED. 


FREE mouth-forms,easy 

TODAY! C.T. Johnson, Pres. 
‘ES DENTAL ‘COMPANY 

SGue titumoneon Chicago, Ht. 


Monthl yoe 
directions and 
UNITED ST 
Dept. D-47A, 








Lightning Multiplication 

You don’t have to be an expert 
mathematician to have fun with fig- 
ures. You only have to be clever. 
Take the following row of figures, for 
example: 1034482758620689655172413- 
793. It would take a large piece of 
paper and a lot of figuring for most 
people to multiply this 28-figure num- 
ber by three. But, to show your 
friends how clever you are, do it for 
them the lightning way. Just take the 
last figure on the right (which hap- 
pens to be three) and put it on the 
left and the job’s done: 310344827586- 
20689655 17241379. 

snails lasabiiaiasiniindibii 


Design Puzzle Solution 
The accompanying _ illustration 
shows just how the design, composed 
of star, squares, rectangles, triangles 
and an octagon, in 
last week’s issue 
can be drawn 
with one contin- 
uous line without 
lifting the pencil 
from the paper or 
retracing any line. 
Starting at either 
of the “end” lines in the upper right 
hand corner of the design, follow the 
continuous line through the maze of 
turns back to the starting point, To 
show the continuous line, all “joints” 
have been left open. But if one prac- 
tices drawing this design he will soon 
be able to dash it off with great flour- 
ish, with all lines straight and angles 
closed. 





Brain Teaser 


A real estate dealer wished to sell 
an old building to a housewrecker for 
the best price he could get. The wreck- 
er didn’t think much of the building, 
but was willing to do business on a 
basis of $1,500 less than the realtor’s 
asking price, Finally, the realtor came 
down 25 per cent in his demand, but 
there still remained a difference of 

$1,250 between the owner’s and the 
wrecker’s figures. So the deal was 
called off. What was the wrecker’s 
offer? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The boys 
shared the cake equally, each getting 
one-third of the whole. 

EA ad ea a ae 


7. 
Smiles 
ist Senator—Do you have any fac- 
tories in your state for making imple- 
ments of war? 
2nd Ditto—Oh, yes; we have one 
rolling pin and two flat-iron factories. 


Farmer—You're not afraid of early 
hours, I presume? 

New Hand—Nope; you can’t stop 
too early for me. 





Judge—Prisoner at the bar, 
been found guilty by a jury of your peers 


you have 


Culprit — Please sentence me = withox 


knocking me, your honor. 


Mrs. Wimpus—My, but the pric: 
food is going up. What can we do 
about it? 

Wimpus—I think this would be 4 
good time for you and all the childr 
to go for a visit to your folks. 

Sweet Thing—Aren’t 
well, Cuthbert? 

Cuthbert—No, I ate some Germa 
potato salad with French dressing {o: 
supper without remembering | that 
they were at war. Now my tun: 
feels like it is being bombarded on the 
“western front.” 


you feeling 


O’Jawish—Lot of things go without 
saying, you know. 

O’Pinch—Yes, but scandal isn't one 
of them, 


Boogy—Do you think the devil rea! 
ly has horns and hoofs? 

Woogy—No. If he had, the mea! 
packers would have gotten him long 
ago. 


Mrs. Stubblefield — What 
minister say this morning? 

Mrs. Zimpir—His sermon was abou! 
the Garden of Eden. I don’t think he 
was very nice about it either. He re- 
minded his congregation that Eve did 
not realize that she lacked clothing 
until she ate the apple—and then he 
looked right at some of. us youns 
women and said: “Sometimes [ wis!) 
some of the women in this church 
would eat an apple.” 


did the 


Herbert—Say, Paw, 
ferred creditors? 

Paw—The ones who don’t call! [0° 
often, son. 





what are pre 


Prospective Employer—Ever _ ha‘ 
any experience doing night work? 

Alford—Yes, sir; I’ve courted th 
same girl regularly for over three 
years. 


Doctor—Hm-m, You certainly hav° 
acute appendicitis. 


Sally—Oh, Doctor; you flatter me 
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hopress nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


<TARK NEEDS 1,000 SALESMEN QUICK. Cash In- 
come Weekly. ‘Many make $200 in month. Easy, 
roteresting Outdoor Work. Spare Time or Full Time. 
No Cash Or Experience needed. Write quick for 
Pree Sales — Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. 
if you can’t sell—Buy Stark Trees. Largest Nurseries 
-» World. Nearly 125 Years Old. Highest Quality 
“rees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Write for Catalog. Stark 
Nurseries, Box C-2610, Louisiana, Mo. 


WEAR ‘FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with “outfit 
ghile taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
acement guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 

Push name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk O-40, Green- 

field Onlo. 

i TMAS CARDS. 

[ ed $1. -@ 2 you 50c. 
new Brunswick, N. J. 

COMPOSERS wau* 


30NG WRITERS, VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant Op- 
inity—Write at once—VanBuren, B-21, Rock- 
Kentucky. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


sED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


00D FARMS AVAILABLE, Washington, ~ Minne- 
ta, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 

favorable climate. Write for impartial ad- 
e, literature and list of typical bargains. Specify 
ite. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 

















Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
Samples free. Dunbar, 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


R OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a@ week sell- 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
ery to friends. Write for actual sample, American 
’ Dept. A-44, Indianapolis. Indiana. 
; HUNTING DOGS 
TSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds 
lable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
illinois. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


[AKE BIG MONEY “Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
an Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps 


up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings; 
ves fences; splices wire; makes cider press; 
auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes 


3-ton power. Write Harrah, Dept. E-32, Bloom- 
Ind. 
GOOD MONEY RAISING MUSHROOMS. Turn spare 
e—spare time into cash. Starting crop guar- 
eed. We buy all you raise. Get Free Book. Nia- 
Mushroom Co., Dept. T-10, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


EEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
tiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
ed—25e. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100 
Prompt-Careful. Lifetone Studios, FP-3, Des- 
vine _ Iowa. 
DEVELOPED, "2 | prints each negative "25c, en- 
ement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
Cards from your negative $1.00. 50-$2.00. Willard 
Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Col- 
to, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


MPT SERVICE- — GUARANTEED WORK Two 
tiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
veverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 

Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
ments, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt- 
i. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
_LaCrosse, Wis. 


L DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
ts 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
Service, Roanoke, Virginia 


NAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll 
i 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Wis. 
DEVELOPED. _ 
red) 8 prints 25c. 














“Two- Glossy Enlargements | a 
Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 


__ SALESMEN WANTED 
$ PROFIT IN SIX MONTHS BY FOSTER. Over 
$6.000 in one year by Felton. Over $30.00 daily for 
by D. F. FP. All selling our special tool set to 
g es. Exclusive territory, Mesco, BeaverCity, Neb 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
/ consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
E g. Chicago. 
. TOBACCO _ 
LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, 
Kentucky. 














Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


* RHEUMATISM ¢ 


ufferers ean be relieved. Safe method. Revolu- 


jonary and trustworthy. Low cost. Banish pain. 
Thousands aided. Free Book sent. Write NOW. 
BALL CLINIC, 6308, SPRINGS, MO. 











HOUSEHOLD 
Baked Peaches . 


When prepared according to this 
recipe, baked peaches may be used as 
a breakfast fruit or as a dessert. Cor- 
ral six large ripe peaches, one lemon, 
one cup sugar, one-half cup water, 
one-fourth cup white wine or brandy, 
one tablespoon butter and one-half 
teaspoon mace. Peel the peaches, and 
put them, whole, in a covered glass 
baking dish. Add the butter, mace, 
water, sugar, lemon juice and wine or 





brandy. Grate the lemon rind over the 
top and bake in a hot oven. Serve hot 
or cold. 





. 
Kitchen Measures 

Recipes, especially those for can- 
ning and preserving fruits and vege- 
tables, call for exact measurements of 
materials used. Although the neces- 
sary equipment for such measure- 
ments are not always at hand, the 
following table of commonly used 
kitchen measures will aid the cook in 
figuring out the right proportions: 


3 teaspoons 1 tablespoon 
4 tablespoons % cup 


8 tablespoons % cup 
12 tablespoons % cup 
16 tablespoons 1 cup 

2 cups 1 pint 

4 cups 1 quart 
4 quarts 1 gallon 


These measurements work equally 
well for both liquid and dry measure- 
ments, providing standard measuring 
spoons and cups are used and all 
measurements are level. 





Eggs with Tomato 


To bring variety to your breakfast 
scrambles, combine the eggs with to- 
mato soup. First, melt one and a half 
tablespoons butter in a smal] skillet 
over a slow fire. Then add one table- 
spoon chopped onion, one tablespoon 
chopped green pepper and cook for 
three minutes. Next beat together four 
eggs, three-fourths cup tomato soup, 
one-half teaspoon salt and one-eighth 
teaspoon papricka. Pour the egg-to- 
mato mixture into the skillet and 
cook, stirring constantly until thick 
and creamy. Serve on buttered hot 
toast. 


Week’s Hints 


Gg Most practical] materials for slip 
covers are those guaranteed sunfast 
and washable. 





q Baking powder should be tightly 
covered and stored in a cool, dry place 
to preserve leavening power. 


G A bay leaf or a sprig of dried 
thyme is sufficient to season the gravy 
of a pot roast. 


@ While the less perfect fruit 


should not be used for canning, they 
make perfect fruit butter. 


BODY POISONS 


€ ause Millions 
Needless Deaths 


“LEARN TO EAT 
YOUR WAY TO HEAL 


—-warns E. Allan Wiseman, f. 
food specialist and dietitian. PP 
committing slow, painful as BN 
or Vigeties Nature’s laws. 

EAT and LIVE as beatae >: 
tended you to. 

Do you know what foods to avoid 
for your best health? Do you know 
what essential food elements are 
lacking in your menus? LEARN to 
— je mw a ay pry ons 
av e foods t acres oe 4 : 

Send for this re k SRE 
24-page book today. Don’t gamble 
with your health 

















IDEAL HEALTH INSTITUTE, 521 So. 
Broadway, Rm. 201, Los Angeles, Caiit. 


If you have a skin trouble that 
@), ates or burns, (2) ooses or 
(3) gets 8 then "thine 
the one 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday 


FREE TR 


let us send you a ones 


who has Specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by fer the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comfort! no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your * 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. 3. E. CANNADAY ©0O., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 








SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


FREE 
Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyperacidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, 
Vt., writes: “‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have , e . 
the rest of my life. ore 
takin your treatment I! 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking —— . 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds 
can eat almost anythi: an 
feel perfectly well." If you 
suffer from indigestion, gas- 
bloating or any other stomach 
racidity you, too, should 

Send for FREE Samples 





tritis, 


heartburn, 
trouble due to gastric h 

try Von's for prompt relief. 
of this wonderful treatment, and details of guaranteed 


trial offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 707-F 
Fox ___ ‘Fez Biég., Phik Philadelphia, Pa. 


Athi chi ' n GET RELIEF 


This Fast Way 

“or w Money Bach 
For quick relief from itching of eczema, ples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other ¢ eatetalty 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
cones. liguid D,.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. irritation and quickly s' intense 
it , Sec tetas bettie, prowes Kor spcaae Ask 
your today for D.D.D. 


LIV E Medicine 


Regol contains scientific 

liver medicines including 
a very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gail 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness dua to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 





CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1554 Old Areade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


sion, 

fit and 
ance weguarantee retarnot falfporchace price. 
SEND NO MONEY a 
catalog of LOW eT "Do it. tebt now! 


FERRIS-GRIGSBY DENTAL LAB., INC. 


Dept.638, 6217 S. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, it. 
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Every home should have a copy of this valuable 900-page illustrated book—for quick, ready 


use before the doctor comes! It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases 
in simple, easily-understood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information 


and practical advice on feminine hygiene and personal matters. Every section is written by 


an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited 


number of copies are still available atthe unusually low price of only $2.98! 


The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 


By Morris Fishbein, M. D. 


Partial Contents 


Care of the Teeth 

The Blood and its The Common Cold 
Diseases Diabetes 

Blood Pressure Diet 


Arthritis 


Care of Mother before 
and after Childbirth 


Care and Feeding of the 


Digestion and Digestive 
Diseases 
Diseases of the Heart 


Child and Circulation 
Cancer 
Disorders of Menstruation 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
The Foot 
Infectious Diseases of Childhood 
The Kidney. its Diseases and 
Disturbances 
Nervous and Mental Disorders 
Pneumonia 
Prevention and Treatment of In- 
fectious Diseases 
Rheumatism and Gout 
Rhythm of Menstruation 
and the Safe Period for the 
Prevention of Conception 
Sex Hygiene 
Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 
The Skin 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Diseases 


PRICELESS ADVICE 


by 24 famous physicians 


William W. Duke, M.D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
Editor, Jourtnal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


Newell C. Gilbert, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Medicine, 
Northwestern University 

Jacob P. Greenhill, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Gynecol- 
ogy, Loyola Univ. 


Philip S. Hench, M.D. 
Mayo Clinic 


Raphael Isaacs, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. Internal Med., 
U. of Michigan 

Philip C. Jeans, M.D. 
Prof. of Pediatrics, lowa 
State Univ. 


R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 
Prof. of Physical Ed., 
Univ. of Penna. 

Milton M. Portis, M.D. 
Formerly Clinical Prof. of 
Med., Loyola Univ. 

Sidney A. Portis, M.D. 
Clinical Prof. of Med., 
Loyola Univ. 

George K. Pratt, M.D. 


Recently of National Com- 


ae = Mencal Hygiene, 


rand 3 B. Rice, M.D. 


Assoc. Prof. of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Univ. of Indiana 


Arthur W. Stillians, M.D. 


Prof. of Dermacology, 
Northwestern Univ. 


* «+ and many others! 
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Dr. Fishbein is the former 
head of the American Medica! 
Association, and the present 
editor of the Association's 
monthly Journal. The weal:h 
of modern and practical advice 
which he has gathered here in 
this single great 900-page vol 
ume is the work of some of 
the most outstanding American 
specialists. If you have ever had 
the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginar; 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm’s reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need this book 
sooner or later. Make this valu- 
able, vital information yowrs 
now! Merely mail the coupon 
—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediately 
Pay postman only $2.98, plus 
few cents postage, when he 
brings this book (in its PLAIN 
container) to your door. If, 
after reading it, and actually 
using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity io 
every home, return it and we 
will refund your $2.98 at once 
Mail the coupon now! 


am oot satisfied with 


State 


Check bere if enclosing $2.98 with coupon. 
In that case, we will pay_all postage charges. 


Same refund guarantee app 


SEND NO MONEY 


ae Qe ocean 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, 0. C. 


Please send me (ia a PLAIN container) the Moderna 
Home Medical Adviser. I engl postman $2.98 plus 
few cents postage, on delivery 
this book in every way after reading and using it for 7 
days, I may return it to you and get my $2.98 back 


ies, of course. 





